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COKSEEV Alios OF FOODSTUFFS, FEEDS, ETC. 



Committee on Agricdi.T0RB, 

House op Eepre3entative8, 
Monday, 'February 11, 1918. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. A. F. Lever (chair- 
man), presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has met this morning to hear Mr. Hoover, the Food 
Administrator, in reference to House bill 8718, and at the request of 
Mr. Hoover the meeting is to be an executive meeting. We will ask 
Mr. Hoover to proceed in his own way in presentmg the reasons 
which prompt the Food Administration in desiring this kind of 
legislation at this time. 

I suggest, gentlemen, before we begin, that we allow Mr. Hoover 
to complete his statement, and reserve our questions Until he has 
completed it. 

STATEMENT OF MB. HEEBERT C. HOOYEE, UHITED STATES FOOD 
ADMINISIBATOB. 



Mr, Hoo^'EH. As to the allied food situation, I do not need to go 
over the primary fact that there has been a degeneration of food 
production in the allied countries, and consequently the necessity for 
unports is on a larger scale than normal. All of that is known to 
jou. 

The second factor in this food situation — that is, the sources of 
her supplies — have considerably altered in the last few months. 

For purposes of a rough picture, one can divide the food sources 
of the allied countries into three areas. The first is the eastern area ; 
that is, Australasia, Malasia, and to some extent Manchuria and 
India. The second area is South America, and the third is North 
America. A gradual shrinkage of shipping has to-day practically 
isolated the eastern sources. We find that in Australia at the pres- 
ent moment there are ahout 225,000,000 bushels of wheat. There are 
over a million tons of rice in the East, and there are a million tons 
of sugar and a million tons of beans, and there is half a million tons 
of vegetable oils that are practically inaccessible in the East at the 
present moment. To make those foodstuffs accessible means a jour- 
ney of about 120 days, to turn a cargo steamer around, as against a 
journey of 65 or 70 days to the Argentine, or alternately 42 days to 
North America. The consequence is that a given ship has about one- 
third the carrying efficiency in going into the East as it has coming 
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to the United States, and shipping, as you know, has reached _such a 
degree of restriction that it is hopeless to carry the American' Army 
if we are goin^ to devote such an amount of tonnage to the East as 
would be implied by bringing even part of the allied deficiencies 
from that side. The result is to throw a very much larger load on 
North America. 

• ««*•*• 

It might b3 of interest to you to know something of the actual 
ration being given in Europe to the civil population. I have here 
only the English ration, but the English and French rations are so 
closely parallel that I think you can take them as indicative. In but- 
ter, margarin, and table fats, generally, the English ration is four 
ounces weekly per capita. Our average normal consumption in the 
United States is 9 ounces. In meats the English ration is now 1 
pound per week per capita, and it is limited to half that amount for 
children under 10 ycars^hich reduced to a population basis means 
0.9 pounds per capita. That embraces beef, pork, mutton, and poul- 
try. Our normal consumjition in the United States is 3.1 pound per 
week. In other words, this is a reduction to considerably one-third 
of our normal consumption. In bread stuffs, and that is all the 
cereals used for human consumption, the present ration is 4 pounds 
a week in England, and our normal consumption is G pounds a week. 
The reduction in breadstuJTs can never ba made to the extent of some 
other commodities, and in any event the English normal breadstuff 
consupmtion has been higher than our normal consumption. In other 
words, it is a larger cut under our consumption than m'ght appear. 

The French ration is difficult to determine in breadstuffs, bscause 
the French have made a differential between different classes of the 
community. For women and children thay are allowing 300 grams 
per diem— that is a little less than 5 pounds a week. It increases 
with the soldier up to 600 grams, and the average l^rench ration 
would appear to b? somewhere around 5^ pounds a week, taking the 
population as a whole. On the other hand, the French normal con- 
sumption of cereals is somewhere between 7 and 8 pounds a week. 
So that it is a very great reduction. 

On sugar the English and French rations are now both on the basis 
of 36 pounds per annum, which is 3 pounds per month, and our con- 
sumption, as you know, is about 84 pounds per annum or about 7 
pounds per month. 

The English consumption in normal times is higher than ours. 
These figures will indicate to you that they are in a very difficult 
situationj and one that I think requires all the strength that we 
can put mto it lest the reduction in rations to the civil population 
should undermine the morale of the people. 

Now, as to our own abilities to meet tnis situation; Aside entirely 
from transportation possibilities, we have to consider carefully what 
our stocks are and how far we can repress our own consumption and 
how much saving we can make, and we have to find some sort of an 
adjustment between what we can do and what they require. I would 
like fo say, in the first instance, that all estimates of stocks of grain 
are more or less approximate; that one can start with the theoretical 
carry over of the previous year, which, in itself, is a figure of a great 
•isal of disiiute and doubt, and we can add the crop and can make 
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deductioDs for seed and for consumption, but all deductions of that 
kind are always based on more or less hypothetical grounds. If we 
consider the present wheat situation and start with a crop of 
651,000,000 bushels and deduct from that 90,000,000 for seed, we have 
a net balance of 560 000,000 bushels of wheat to deal with for our 
own consumption and for export. We had a narrow margin of 
carry over last year, and we can. expect to get through on the same 
basis next year. When we come to estimate what our consumption 
was for the first six months of the year, we find that there is no 
way to approach it with surety. We have two different calculations, 
each of which contains a maximum and a minimum. If we deduct 
the exports during the first sis months, if we take the amount of 
wheat ground in the mills and make deductions for mill stocks and 
other uses, aside from consumption, we still find a wide variable, 
and that is the problem of how much above normal wheat or flour 
was in transit. Normally, there appears to be about 3 weeks of 
flour in movement in the country on board rails, and apparently 
about 8 or 10 days' wheat supply. This year the amount of those 
materials on board rails is very large indeed. How much it is we 
^an not determine. We collected data from a large number of flout 
dealers with the following results from 2,385 cars : 



UiKler 45 day 8 

Under 60 days.- 

Under 75 days 

Under BO days.. 



Over 90 days 70 

The figures of the last column being "between " the days mentioned 
seriatum. In other words, it would indicate that the period of transit 
due to the slowing down of transportation had elongated out prob- 
ably 50 days instead of the normal of 15 or 20. There is, thus, 
the factor of these materials on board rails of great importance when 
we calculate consumption and we can only hazard this item. 

But there is also another method of calculation, and that is to take 
the stocks of wheat in the millers' hands— the flour, the stock of wheat 
in the terminals and the country elevators. There is also the stocks 
of wheat theoretically in the hands of the farmers. These being 
checked, we based a recent survey in which we found that the 
theoretical figure is apparently ^uite correct, somewhere between 
28 and 30 per cent as of January 1. We can add to those amounts 
an estimate for the abnormal flour in transit and the abnormal wheat 
in transit. We can on these two bases fix the minimum amount of 
wheat that we have for consumption from the 1st of January to the 
1st of July, as, in the theoretical calculation, a minimum of 251 ,000.000 
bushsls, and on the basis of stocks, 253,000,000 bushels. The same 
two bases of calculation shows a maximum, in one instance, of 
281,000,000 and the maximum in the other instance of 303,000,000, 
The meaning of all this is that there has been a reduction in the con- 
sumption of wheat during the first six months of the year on the 
minimum calculations of, say, on the 5,000,000 to the maximum cal- 
culation of 60,000,000 bushels. There lias therefore been a consider- 
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able conservation during the first six months of the year, but the 
iictaal amount depends upon all the hazards of these calculations. 

The position in com as human food has to be approached from 
another point of view. As joti are all aware a very large proportion 
of the com this year is soft. On the other hand, in our view, there is 
a sufficiency of hard corn to take care of exports and to take care of the 
humao food, because both of those items represent such a small pro- 
duction of the total. If there is a shortage of food values in the 
com due to immaturity it will fall on the animlas and not on human 
beings because it is possible to implement those foods to the human 
side and take them away from the animal side. So that we do not 
approach the com situation, breadstuff problem, from the available 
stocks, but what we require for these purposss. The com problem 
also, from the dom3stic human food point of view, has a neck to be 
bottled in the milling capacity of this couitfry; the total com milling 
capacity of the country representing the amount of com that can be 
implemented into breadstuffs. That domestic demand we estimate at 
about 72,000,000 bushels for the six months of January 1 to July 1, 
and the export demand at 150,000,000 bushels, which goes directly as 
com grain. ■ 

I will not go into further details as to how supplies are arrived at. 
In barlev we apparently have an available balance, as at January 1, 
of ab^ut' 107,000,000 bushels from which we need deduct about 14,000,- 
000 for export. 20.000,000 for brewing, and the balance for human 
and cattle food. We can mill barley in our wheat mills and are 
doing so. 

In rye we have, as at January 1, about 25,000,000 bushels, so we are 
able to supply the allies with 6,000,000 bushels and have 19,000,000 
bushels ourselves. Kye is only a minor factor. 

In oats our supply, from a human point of view, our limitation is 
again the milling capacity. The total we can mill in the six months 
is about 31,000,000 bushels, and of this the allies wish 5.000.000 or 
6.000,000 bushels of milled materials — and unmilled grain in addi- 
tion. 

The net result of these figures is that our breadstuff supplies — 
considering our mill capacity — amounts on January 1 to about 
470.000,000 bu&hels. If we allow all of the export demands, wo 
shall part with about 160,000,000 bushols, or a balance of about 
300,000,000 to 330,000,000 bushels, whereas our normal requirements 
for breadstuffs are 420,000,000 bushels of all kinds of grain, so that 
we have a deficiency of about 25 per cent in our breadstuffs; that is, 
the breadstuffs that we can implement into human food. Alter- 
natively we must increase our output of corn meal and our proportion 
of com meal in diet. The drain of wheat, however, is in an undue 
proportion. Now, I do not take the attitude that we can do a con- 
siderable part and that we have to compromise with the allies, that 
they take more corn and oats as raw products, and we must reduce 
our consumption to the utmost that we can and still maintain the 
morale and public health of our people. , 

The other essential foods are, first, beef. The allied beef position 
is one of extreme difficulty, because they have been largely securing 
Argentine beef; but with a gi-adual loss of refrigerating steamers 
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•they are forced, for that particular reason and others, onto our 
-market; and in order to mamtain the supplies which they demand, 
we will have to ship in beef products from the United States about 
450,000,000 pounds of beef in the six months from January 1 to 
July 1. ■* 

As you are, perhaps, aware, in prewar conditions our six-monthly 
shipments were somewhere about 35,000,000 pounds. This is, there- 
fore, an enormous increase. If we take the cattle in the country 
and make computations on the average percentage of slaughter and 
arrive at the problem as best we can as to our available supplies, 
we have practically but little beef surplus. Theoretically, on that 
calculation, we can show that there is in the six months 100,000,000 
pounds of exportable beef, as against the demand for 450,000,000 
pounds. That is the best position that we can arrive at. So that 
if we are to ship this quantity of beef to the allies, we have to save 
from our consumption at least 350,000,000 pounds. That means 
that we must save of beef approximately 10 per cent of our con- 
sumption. 

In pork products — we have to consider pork products and the 
veget^le oils as one item because they have become now absolutely 
interchangeable through the use of lard substitutes. Our supplies of 
these commodities can therefore be blocked together, because if we 
run sliort on pork products we can substitute exports of vegetable- 
oil compounds, or if the pork products increase we can diminish 
vegetable-oil exports. Of these two items, the allies and the neces- 
sary neutral demands amount to 1,800,000,000 pounds for the period 
from January 1 to July 1, and we are deficient in our calculations 
of our minimum supplies of somewhere from 800,000,000 to 1,000.- 
000,000 pounds of being able to ship those quantities without reduc- 
tion in our consumption, or the need of reducing our consumption 
12 to 15 per cent. On the dairy products, I have not gone into it 
because in this desperate situation of world food dairy products, 
again, can be substituted with the animal and vegetable fats, the 
pork and vegetable oils. They are asking from ns from 30,000,000 
to 40,000,000 pounds of butter and cheese wr the six months January 
1 to July 1, and we are shipping those to the extent that our stock 
in the country shows that we can do so. 

There are some features of the food position of the United States 
that are of some interest and importance. The outstanding concern 
is the increase in consumption since the European war. Take it by 
and large in the great finished commodities, our consumption has in- 
creased about 10 per cent per capita in the United States since 1914. 
That, I think, can only be attributed to the increased prosperity of 
the country, the higher wage level, and the necessary rise in the stand- 
ard of living. That increase of consumption is of such tremendous 
import that unless we can again bring consumption back to some- 
where near the 1914 normal we can not hope to meet export demands. 
, I tiiink that we can take it that there would be no damage to public 
health if we adopted such measures dii-ect or indirect, as would re- 
duce to the prewar normal. When one comes to such measures, the 
implementing of them falls with different incidence on different 
dasses of the community, and it is necessary to take a great deal of 
care that they do not fall on those classes in the community who are 
already on the minimum basis of nutrition. We can estimate that 
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possibly 20 or even 30 per cent of the population of the United States- 
are not overfed even under the present circumstances, and that w« 
can not rightly exert any forced reduction in absolute consumption 
against that section of the community. 

I have prepared some short notes on the problem of conservation 
as a whole, leading up to the whole <iuestion of legislation as we view 
it From the national point of view, the first point of conserva- 
tion is an embargo on exports to all except essential points. We have 
had that in operation since the food administration was created. It 
has been the most rigid and drastic embargo on foodstuffs except to 
the allies, and even certain commodities we have from time to time 
cmbargood the allies. There are neutral countries, however, to which 
we must relax the embargo. 

On the other hand, we have taken the attitude, as we are reducing 
our consumption of foodstuffs among our own people and among 
the allies, that none of the countries to whom we supply food may 
expect any larger ratios of consumption than we are endeavoring to 
impose upon our own people. That has resulted in a great deal of 
difficulty to some of these countries because they have no food ad- 
ministrations, and the immediate result is to put prices up to extra- 
ordinary levels, but we take it that that is more or less their fault 
for not taking that control, and that representations of difficulties of 
that kind should not melt us in our necessity to liold down the export 
of foodstuffs. 

The second great point of conservation lies in the elimination of 
waste, and in this first point of attack is the waste by manufactur- 
ing trades. Taking the view that we wish to effect conservation with- 
out approaching the individual any more than we have to there are a 
great number of wastes in manufacture and in commerce that can be 
eliminated. Fcr instance, if the beef fats were trimmed at the pack- 
ing houses these fats would be available in larger proportion for 
edible and industrial uses and would be practically a national saving, 
because where beef fats filter through the wholesaler and through the 
retailer and to the consumer there is a less f mall saving bv the actual 
fat detachment from the meat; that is, the human animal eatB a 
small portion of the fat that comes to his table, and the balance of 
it goes to the garbage. That is a type of conservation that effects no 
hardship on the public. 

Another cause of the waste in commerce is the waste in the han< 
diing of potatoes. As you know, potatoes have never been graded 
in the United States. The result is that the little potatces, nine 
times out of ten, go to the garbage barrel when they finally reach 
the household, and could be advantageously used if separated out. 
There is a large waste in transportation and there is a large waste 
throughout the commerce in potatces on that account, and there is, 
in the long run, a great damage to the producer. 

There is another type of waste of that kind which we have more 
or less eliminated, and that is the waste in the return of stale bread. 
Bakers have always, or have for many years prior to action on our 
part, allowed the return of stale bread, and have us^ this stale 
bread, in the main, to sell as garbage or to bum in their fumares, 
and our study of the problem showed that this loss has amounted to 
about 2 per cent of the flour that was consumed. 
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I only moitioti a few examples of commercial conservation out of 

freat numbers. Then there is the waste of consumption in the house- 
old, and that must be approached entirely from a voluntary point 
of view, and on that line I think that we have had considerable 
success. We have had a very great response from the householder 
in the elimination of such waste. That can be demonstrated through 
the monthly statistics of the garbage of the larger cities, and they 
show a pretty general falling off of from 15 to 30 per cent in the 
amount of food garbage all over the country. 

Then there is the waste in public eating places, as distinguished 
from overconsumption in public eating places. 

The dumping of stale bread into the garbage barrel is a consider- 
able practice even to-day, and stale bread, take it by and large, is- 
human food, no matter how stale it is. There is another waste in 
these times and that is the unnecessary use of food mat?rials. In 
nonfood products, like the use of edible oils in soap and paint, the 
use of sugar and starch in tanning leather, the use or flour m making 
paste and adhesives, and that these wastes are not small may be 
indicated to you by the fact that our computations of the loss or 
waste through the use of wheat in nonessential product:s amounts to 
about 10,000.000 bushels per annum. 

Then there follows the nonessential use of food, of which prob- 
ably candy and sweet drinks are the most emphatic caS3s, In other 
words, if we are to conserve the use of sugar, we had better approach 
it by an attack on the candy and sweet drinks consumption, rather 
than upon the household consumption. Sugar in household use is a 
product of 100 years of culinary experience, and it acts as a binder 
for numbers of food commodities that can not otherwise be made 
palatable, and although sugar has little greater food value than 
flour, on the other hand, it has a great culinary value and it is a dis- 
aster to decrease its domestic consumption if it can be prevented. 
In the case of sugar in our various calculations, we have a deficiency 
of anywhere from 10 per cent to 15 per cent in our supplies. We 
ought to be in position to implement that deficiency entirely against 
the nonessential use of sugar rather than against the essential use. 
There are other items of that character, such as the iise'of wheat in 
chicken feed and dog biscuits and crackers and cakes and a long list 
of nonessential uses, which should be attacked first. 

There arc problems in food conservation by way of a better utiliza- 
tion of food, the larger production of vegetable oils from cotton seed, 
that is, the waste of cotton seed direct for fertilizer instead of first 
to the mill, and the better use of garbage for feeding, and a lot of 
problems of that kind which are more or less indirect. Again from 
a conservation point of view, another line of attack is by way of sub- 
stitution of commodities of which we have a surplus for those where 
we are deficient. 

In the matter of breadstuffs, that can be accomplished by mixing 
a certain amount of other cereals with the bread, and inducing a 
Inxger consumption of other materials in the household instead of 
bread. Practically every substitute we have suggested has the same 
food value as wheat flour, and there is nothing but public psychology 
in adopting these substitutes. Generally in introducing these meas- 
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ures the problem of public psychology has been taken into account, 
and it is for that reason that we have endeavored to carry all of these 
measures to so large n degree on a voluntary basis, and at least to 
pa^'e the way in the public mind to the absolute necessity of these 
measures. Sixty or 70 per cent of the population respond to 
the volimtaiy call and the necessity and desire of compulsory meas- 
ures is to bring a minority into line. 

In the matter of the control of public eating places to-day, I think 
one of our largest demands for this control comes from the homes, 
for we are flooded with deipands from the households that we are not 
making the public eating places put forth the same effort in con- 
servation as the households. That situation discourages the house- 
holds, and the net result of the waste and loss in public eating 
• places is larger than the actual amount of the waste involved in 
these places. The essential step we need to take is the compulsory 
handling of the public eating places. I am not in favor of any 
direct compulsion on the householder. Of course we all know that 
such measures applied to the homes are of the most objectionable 
type; in any event they are almost impossible of execution, except 
by the will of tlie householder, and we believe that we can gat much 
better results on a voluntary basis than with a background of law 
abrut it. 

The public eating place seems to be a point where it is necessary 
to have more than voluntary control. Very many of the largest 
hotels mrk3 eveiy earnest effort to carry out the measures suggested 
by us. Others use it as a " camoflauge," and others, esoecially the 
small type of restaurants, reject it absolutely; and a reaction of those 
who do not play the game on those that do makes it more or less use- 
less. The whole prcblem of reducing consumption, as distinguished 
from elimination of waste or substitution, becomes, as I say, from our 
point of view, a repression of public places and a voluntary action on 
the part of householders. Beyond that I believe we may reach the 

Eoint where we must have an indirect compulsion against the house- 
olders in reducing consumption, but that indirect compulsion should, 
in our view, take place indirectly by way of the limitation of dis- 
tribution. 

That we are not facing here a situation akin to that either of the 
allies or of Germany, where the reduction in consumotion is a perma- 
nent thing. Whatever actual shortages we have after conservation 
measures will fall into short periods. Our sugar shortage fell at a 
period of two or three months, and it is over in its worst phase. 

I do not view this problem as a problem from a European point 
of view. It is a problem of getting through a day-bv-day handling 
of the situation, to implement the very least hardship that can ha, 
and laying underneath a groundwork of sayings at such points as do 
not directly affect the consumer, except his voluntary cooperation. 

As an examole of actions necessary I may cite that, due to the 
shortage of shipments of December. January, and February to the 
'Kllies from various quarters, we must increass our flour shipments in 
March and April beyond our normal and beyond the capacity of our 
flour mills to handle, together with our doirestic requirements. We 
have insisted upon shipping flour as distinguished from shipping 
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wheat," for many reasons that would be patent enough to you, in pro- 
Tiding feed for our own animals. We can only meet that demand 
during these two months of extreme pressure by reducing the amount 
of domestic milling, and for that reason we have voluntarily arranged 
with them to mill 70 per cent only of their usual domestic supply 
and to increase by the 30 per cent the supply for the allies, ana we 
followed that with a rule to the wholesalers that they are not to buy 
more than 70 per cent of what they bought in the same period last 
year, and to'Sell to the retailer not more than 70 per cent. That pres- 
sure, we think, we can take off in a couple of months, and it should 
cause a minimum of inconvenience. 

• **«••« 

I only point that out to you as indicative of the policy that we 
believe is the proper method in handling matters where we have to 
deal actually with the consumer himself; that it is a question of day 
to day expediency. With the prospects and hope we have of next 
year's crops wc may be able to take off all repression on breadstuffs 
of all kinds. I hope so. 

Therefore there is no occasion for our laying a foundation of 
bureaucracy here intended to carry out a rationmg system or any- 
thing of the kind. The problem becomes one of indirect conserva- 
tion, and that is the object of this legislation — the control of dis- 
tribution in some form, that we may implement these emergency 
measures; the control of the manufacture from the point of view 
of nonessential or from nonfood use of foodstuffs; and the control 
of public eating places. The problem of distribution is one of 
importance from another angle, that where we have a temporary 
shortage in foodstuffs it appears to me to be absolutely critical 
that we should be able to get a fair distribution; that that distri- 
bution we do not wish to carry to the consumer himself by rationing, 
but to carry it through a control of the trades. If such minor 
shortages were spread equally to each town and village, and even 
to different sections of the towns, it would be desirable. To carry 
a regulation of distribution further than that involves at once 
rations, and for all the need we can see that we must face if we can 
control distribution through the trades we can get near enough to 
the problem to get through without rationing. 

During the so-called sugar shortage the actual quantities poured 
into the United States were 80 per cent of the normal consumption, 
but we had no control over the distribution. The result of it was 
that certain areas were in absolute and complete famine for sugar 
while other areas had a surplus. If we had had the power, we 
could, through the trades, have roughly directed the distribution 
of this sugar so that every State and every town and every county 
had its quota of sugar. , 

I do not think there is a single manufacturer or wholesaler or 
retailer in the United States who is not extremely desirous of cooper- 
ating in these measures, and by using their cooperation these tempo- 
rary measures can be accomplished, but we need some power of 
enforcement to level the burden equally on all. 

Tliat, from my point of view, is the entire case, and if I can answer 
any questions I shall be only too glad to do so. 
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The Crairhax. I think we had better adopt the plan that we hav« 
had in force heretofore of asking the gentlemen around the table 
their turn. Gov. Eubsy, have you any questions! 

Mr. BuBET. I do not think I have at present Other questions 
may cause we to want to ask a question or two, but I have not any 
at present. 

The Chairman. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Hoover, you say you have in mind only th« 
control of the manufacturers and the distribution? 

Mr, Hoover. The manufacturer, the distribution, and the public 
eating place. 

Mr. Thompson, Your bill goes much further than that, does it 
not ? It provides " by any manufacturer or producer." That would 
rontrol the farmer, would it not? T mean the word "producer" ! 
It is on page 2, about line 10, " Or by any manufacturer, producer, 
carrier, distributor, or other person." Of course the carrier m'ght 
be a distributor. " Carrier, distributor, or other person shall bo 
modified, limited, or discontinued to the extent necessary to assure 
an adequate supply for the uses hereinbefore specified." 

The word " producer " would include the farmer, would it not ? 

Mr. Hoover. There is no present point that I can think of where 
we care anythirg about the producer per se in this matter. The pro- 
duction of foodstuff can be embraced in the sense of the manufac- 
turer, who is often referred to as the " producer," and that is prob- 
ably the intent, to elaborate the ground covered by the manufacturer. 

Mr, Thompson. It was not intended by the use of that word to 
include the farmer? 

Mr, HoovEK. No. 

Mr, Thompson, If you enact a law like that it would have a 
psychological effect on the farmer and scare him. 

The Chairman. Mr. Haiigen. 

Mr. Haugen. You spoke about bread. What is being done about 
bread? What has been done in the way of stretching the flour by 
mixirg it with other things? 

Mr. Hoover. We have under the licensing provisions of the Laver 
bill — we have all the bakers under license — required them to grad- 
ually increas3 the amount of other cereals in the bread up to 20 per 
cent on the 24th of February, and we have various voluntary agencies 
. operating to induce substitution in the household. The household is 
entirely voluntary. The bakers' side is compulsory. 

Mr, Haugen. Does that permit the use of starch in making wheat 
bread? 

Mr. Hoover. No; we stipulate certain cereals to be used — rye, bar- 
ley, corn, and other things. 

Mr. Haugen. You spoke about shortage of cars and delay in 
transportation. ' 

Mr. Hoover. The whole transportation problem is one that per- 
haps merits a word. The amount of the transport this harvest year 
has been absolutely unparalleled in its failure. Thfe number of grain 
cars that have arrived at the terminals in this countrv in the threo 
months ending in January show a decrease from 324,000 last year to 
224,000 this year. The net result of this is an extremely involved 
economic situation. 
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One result has been to pile up soft com on the farmer's hands in- 
stead of getting it to the drying terminal, where it could be saved, 
And it means a loss in corn. 

Another result is that we have a price of $2 a bushel on the sea- 
board, whereas the farmer clamors to sell his soft corn at a great deal 
less to-day. My reports show he is realizing in many cases only $1. 
In other words, we have a total dislocation of the law of supply and 
demand by a stricture of transportation for the present and the 
ramifications of the breakdown in transportation in other directions 
are more than disconcerting. We should move 135,000 carloads of 

Sotatoes from the 1st of November. There was moved 12,900 in 
ovember, 6,700 in December, and 9,800 in January, when we should 
have moved 17,000 a month. The result is, if we are to save the 
potatoes they must move about 1,000 cars per day from now on. One 
result is to widen the spread between the farmer and the consumer 
to over 100 per cent. Therefore we are suffering a great loss of food- 
stuffs from the car shortage. 

Mr, Hacgen. The situation is this in our State and I think it is 
true all over the corn bslt. Com is rotting in the field. The people 
must be furnished with cars or there will dg a total loss. A numb3r 
of our planters are getting their hogs ready for market and are feed- 
ing them at a loss. One man writes me that he is feeding $50 worth 
of corn every day, which is a great loss. It seems to me that some- 
thing ought to be done to overcome that if it is possible. I, of course, 
appreciate that there is a great demand for cars for coal and for 
other purposes. Can you give the committee any information or 
hold out any hope of relief along that line? 

Mr. Hoover. We began to point out this critical situation as early 
as the 1st of November, and we have been as persistent and insistent 
upon it as was possible to maintain amiable relations with the people 
concerned. 

Mr. Haugen. I am sure that is a fact, but can you give us relief? 

Mr, Hoover. • ♦ * Immediately on the taking over of the rail- 
ways we began to cooperate with the new railway administration. 
We have been able to establish a great deal of cooperation and by 
degrees to build up organization, but January has been, as you know, 
a perfectly appalling month and nothing tangible could be gotten 
out of what otherwise would have been possibilities. But to-day we 
have set up a transportation side to the Food Administration, stretch- 
ing throughout the country, and using men designated to us by the 
rauway directorate. These men are taking the food-supply problem 
from a national point of view, and the railways are by degrees im- 
proving the conditions of distribution. 

To illustrate that work to yon, in potatoes there is a large cross 
haulage. The potatoes of Wisconsin ought to feed a certain area. 
We are now asking potato shippers to apply to the Food Adminis- 
tration agents for cars, and shippers are asked to indicate the locality 
of the consignee and the consignor. Then the railways are able to 
give priority in shipment of those potatoes which are determined to 
bo the most economical from the transportation point of view, so as 
to get the maximum use of the rolling stock and proper distribution. 
By that means this rolling stock can be held in play in that given 
territory and the maximum potatoes moved. In one commodity and 
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another vre are developing methods of economizing cars and ex- 
pediting movement 

If we instance the com in Iowa, the cars are being applied for; 
if there is an application to ship corn to Boston, it is turned 
down to avoid the eastern blockade. On the other hand, if it is a 
shipment to a terminal at Chicago, or any clearing point where it 
can be loaded into train lots, it is favored. There has been distribu- 
tion of that kind going on for a week, and it is gatting results. The 
number of cars available for grain loading yesterday was about 
2,600 as against an average of 1,700 for the latter part of January. 
Further than that, preference is being given in box cars for grain 
loading, and that preference is being worked out for potatoes and 
other essential foodstuffs. Beyond fliat again, a part of that ma- 
chinery is to designate points at which foodstuffs arrive for assem- 
bling in special trains, and the railways are now gradually getting 
the whole of the allied export shipments in trainload lots. The 
same thing is being implemented for corn to the northeast and for 
Sour. Again it is oeing done with regard to the handling of meat 
from ChicagOj and packmg-house products, and in gradual develop- 
ment as a national point of view of transportation rather than from 
an individual railway point of view. 

I think that we will see in another month a great deal of ameliora- . 
tion of the car trouble. 

Mr. Haugen. That may be done in many cases, but it often works 
a hardship on a shipper. I know of an instance where a man in 
my State applied for a car to ship hogs to Chicago. He was told 
that he could not ship them to Chicago, but he could ship them to 
Ottumwa. He shipped them to O'tumwa and got $15.10 there when 
he could have gotten $17.35 at Chicago — a loss of at least $1.50 a 
hundred. It will be necessary to do these things, perhaps, but it 
seems to work a hardship in many instances. 

Mr. Hoover, I do not know of the certain case you mentioned, of 
course, but I do not believe that ordinarily that would follow. So 
far as the Food Administration is concerned, we have not been desig- 
nating the handling of cars for anything except grain and potatoes. 
We have not as yet taken up the live-stock question, but if we do de- 
velop the live-stock situation, we can certainly develop an insistence 
that the prices paid in Chicago shall be paid universally throughout 
the other markets. That is fundamental. 

Mr. Haugen. We are not going into the fixing of prices. You 
spoke of corn. Have you ascertained the last year^ yield of com ? 

Mr, Hoover. The Agricultural Department's figures were 3,100,- 
000,000 bushels. But what the food value of that is compared to 
normal, no one can say, but I should say that the whole com crop 
is not over or perhaps below the normal production with reference 
to value. 

Mr. Haugen. Considerably lower? 

Mr. Hoo^'EB. I do not know how much it will be and I do not 
think anyone can tell. 

Mr. yoDjJO of North Dakota. I understood your statement of the 
statistics and the very comprehensive information you have given ua 
covers the period between January 1 and July H 

Mr. HoovEB. Yes, sir. 
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Mr, Young of North Dakota. I would like to ask you whether you 
have given thought to the matter of production of grain, partic- 
ularly wheat, after July 1, and as to the need of having every avail- 
able acre into wheat this year? 

Mr. Hoover. We have given a great deal of thought to it. Pri- 
• marily of course the problem of production rests with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but necessarily it affects us in the most acute 
wa^, and we give the most careful thought and ansiety to it. A cam- 
paign has been formulated by the Department of Agriculture, as- 
signing a great amount of acreage to each State, and their cam- 
paign as to winter wheat was very successful, and they have about 
2,000,000 acres increase over last year, and I think seven to nine mil- 
lion acres over the prewar average, and they are undertaking the 
same campaign in connection with spring wheat. 

Mr. YouKO of North Dakota. Have you information showing that 
in certain areas farmers who have farm lands and equipment to put 
in seed will not be able to get the seed to put in this year? 

Mr, Hoover. The seed problem will only affect planting, I think, 
in the matter of corn. There is one exception to it, that the farmers 
who had disastrous results in certain parts of Oklahoma and North 
Dakota and Montana are in financial difficulties as to seed. There is 
no problem as to furnishing the seed itself. 

Mr, YouKG of North Dakota. I appreciate that. I was directing 
my inquiry to those farmers who have not the money or the credit 
to buy the seed. 

Mr. Hoover. The North Dakota situation looked very serious a 
month ago, but just now with their usual ability to taka care of them- 
selves, they have developed some system of county bonds, and the 
assistance of the local banks, and I believe they are going to secure 
the seed for the whole area. It looks very hopeful. 

Mr, YoDKo of North Dakota. That would probably take care of a 
large part of the need there. There will be doubtless isolated cases, 
possibly quite a percentage, that can not be taken care of on account 
of the fact that the bonds may not be sold ; or a bond issue may not 
be sufficient to cover the entire needs of the county, but in large meas- 
ure the need in North Dakota is taken care of. As to other States, 
what have you to say as to the desirability of legislation, or, I will 
put the question this way — what have you to say as to the need of hav- 
ing all of the available acreage in this year in other States? 

Mr. Hoo\-ER. There can be no question of doubt about it that we 
ought to have every acre and quarter acre in crops, and on this whole 
problem of helping the farmers to finance their seed I felt very earn- 
estly a month ago that Federal action was necessary. I think at the 
moment it requires a little inquiry as to how far local initiative is 
going to solve the problem, or a great deal of it, but that is the only 
reservation I have as to its necessity right now. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. We of course assume that whoever 
handled the fund to furnish seed on credit would not distribute it 
excepting in those areas where it would be absolutely necessary. 

The Chairman, Anything further, Mr. Young? 

Mr. YouNO of North Dakota. Yes. There was some testimony 
placed before us here a few days ago, and the general belief was 
that the quotation was made from you; that was in respect to the 
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bill intrcdiiced by Representative Baer of North Dakota, to authorize 
the furnishing of seed on time, and it was aJong the line that yoo 
felt that every available acre in the United States oa^t to be put 
into seed this year, and, as I understcod it, so far as the Government 
was concerned, we should see to it that every acre is put in. 

Mr. HoovEH. I have that feeling very .strongly. I am only tem- 
pered with the point of view of the actual need of the measure by 
how far local efforts solve a part of that problem. That is all. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. You mean that certain States may 
solve the problem. Do you think that we ought to gamble now as 
to whether some other Stat« will or will not? 

Mr. Hoover. No; I should like, perhaps, to see the measure of 
Representative Baer adopted, to assist through the farm-loan bank, 
as that is an engine of possibility of distribution much better than 
through the food departments of the Government. 

Mr. YoCNO of North Dakota, I think the committee would like 
to get your view without respect to any hill that may be before the 
committee, but as to the need of bracing ourselves against any such 
possibilities of States not looking after the matter as North Dakota 
has done or as Montana has done. 

Mr. HoovEH. I have a strong feeling that if a sum of money can 
be placed in the hands of the farm-loan banks for purjjoses akin to 
that, and under such restrictions as they would implement to secure 
a maximum local credit, that it would be very lieneficial indeed, and 
my own feeling is that they arc the proper agency to carry it out, 

"Mr. YoTiNO of North Dakota. Do you think it would be also de- 
sirable to have a certain fund placed in their hands to furnish feed 
for any localities where, we will say, yearlings are being sold very 
heavily, in order to conserve the cattle supply? 

Mr. Hoover. If they had a certain amount of latitude for loans 
on live stock and forthcoming crops, something of that type prob- 
ably could cover the feeding of cattle as an incident of their loans 
rather than by buying the feed and distributing it. That would be 
one method of approaching it, at least. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, a recess was taken until 2 o'clock 
p. m., same date.) 

AFTES RECESS. 

The committee assembled at 2 o'clock p. m. at the expiration of the 
recess. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. At the time of 
the committee recess, Mr. Young of North Dakota was asking Mr. 
Hoover some questions. Had you completed your questions, Mr. 
Young ? 

Mr. Hoo\-ER. I was wondering if I, before I went on, could not 
]'ust summarize this whole position to you in a word f 

Tlie Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoover. Perhaps I could make the position stand out more 
clearly than if I isolated it from the general, and perhaps verbose, 
statement. To summarize it the allies are on bedrock as to amount of 
food consumption. Their demands on us, in order to maintain the 
present restricted ration until July 1, require a reduction in our 
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normal consumption, or a siibfititution of other cereals, of 25 per cent 
of our breadstnffs, a reduction of 10 per cent of onr beef, 12 to 15 
per cent of tlie pork and fat products, 10 per cent of sugar, and pos- 
sibly 5 per cent of dairy products. The methods of reduction falls- 
into various stages. First, the elimination of waste in-manufnchirc 
and distribution net entirely covered by the food act. The problem 
is only covered as to the trades licensed under the food act and by 
section 4, which has no penalty. 

Mr. RinjEY. I didn't catch the last part of that. 

Mr. Hoovjjt. The first problem is the elimination of waste in the 
manufacture and distribution, in dii-ections not covered by the foo;1 
act, except so far as the licensing provision In the act covers a certain 
range of manufacture and distribution, but it does not cover the entire 
range, and except so far as section 4 of the act applies, to which there 
is no penalty, 

Mr. McLacoiiun. What is that section— the declaratory secfion? 

Mr, Hoover, So, Section 4 makes declaration as to \vast«, but doea 
mit give any power of enforcement. 

Mr. McIjAUGhlin. It was not intended that it should. 

Mr. Hoover, No. Second, the prevention of the use of food in 
nonfoodstiiffs manufacture, this in our view not being covered by the 
food act. Thinl, the reduction of the nonessential foodstuffs in 
manufacture and distribution. This may be implemented in some 
cases under the licensing provision of the act, but only in minor ways, 
because there are limitations on what can be accomplished on a de- 
terniindtion of willful waste. 

Fourth. The restriction of supplies through the control of distribr.- 
tion. In the moderate limitation of the quantity of supplies flowing 
through trade and control of distribution is not, of course, covered 
by the food act. 

Fifth. In the re^ilation of public eating places. The food on- 
sumod in public eating plac?s in many instances averages double the 
necessity from a food point of view per capita fed, and it is lery 
doubtful whether public eating places can be licensed under the fo!)d 
act. Even if licensed, there are about 225,000 of them, and it in- 
vfflves a great expense in bureauci-atic machinery, which could be ac- 
complished directly by some regiUation. 

Sixth. The purely voluntary action in homes, in which connection 
nothing much more can be done than we are doing. 

Generally by all of these cumulative means, I believe that the neces- 
sary amount of foodstuffs can be saved and abstracted from the 
American supply without the necessity of rationing and without 
damaging the piiolic health or morale in any way. 

The actual detailed methods of handling any given commodity 
must vary not only with the commodity but with the time and with 
the place, because the habits of our people differ in different parts of 
the Unitded States and they also vary from class to class. From that 
point of view whatever regulations are put in force must be flexible 
enough to be adapted to locality. I may say, generally, that these 
kinds of regulations are objectionable although they are necessary. 
After careful study when a regulation is determined upon that will 
meet 85 per cent of the cases, there must be 15 per cent of exceptions. 
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Fifteen per cent of people to whom it works injustice and exceptions 
must start at once to correct these injustices. I do not know any other 
manner of handling this type of war measure except to impose some- 
tliing that is necessary to secure i-esults and then correct the indi- 
vidual injustices tliat jirise under it, and for that reason much latitude 
is required. 

There is one other part of the proposed legislation that I did not 
go into that I would liice just to say a word upon, and that is the 
conservation of articles entering into the production and conserva- 
tion of food. I have a feeling, as I mentioned to Mr. Lever, at the 
time I made the suggestion to him of this legislation that the ex- 
pression used there was ah awkward expression and one that required 
better illumination. I nmst confess that I could not think of any- 
thing else. Tliere are certain conunodities used for the production 
and preser\afiou of food, and of which we aie vei-y short, but requir- 
ing some control if we ni"e to secure the maximum production and 
preservation. The most piesKing ones at the moment ai-e tin, am- 
monia, and sisal for binder twine. 

The ammonia <!emnnds for explosive purposes ha\e exceeded even 
the total of production, and whatever we obtain for the maintenance 
of cold storage in the coimtry is a cut-out of tlie supply of ammonia for 
munitions purposes, and therefore it is extremely desirable that there 
should be no other use of ammonia, even though it might be noi-mally 
es<=*ntial and not entirely a luxurious use. Beyond this there are a 
"rod many luxurious uses of ammonia, such as ice-skating rinks. One 
luxury is the making of artificial ice in the large cities, as distin- 
guished from the harvesting of natural ice in the winter: but the har- 
vesting and preservation of natural ice is often more exjiensive or less 
l)rofitable than tlie making of ammonia ice. We have tried by volun- 
lary methods to induce the ice companies to put up an extra amount 
of harvested ice in order that they might save ammonia in the manu- 
facture. Unless they can all be put on the same basis by compulsion, 
T do not see any method of approaching the problem. 

The case of tin involves the use of ccmtainei-s. and there, if we 
have some form of control, we could eliminate the use of tin con- 
tainers for toilet articles and nonessentials imd probably make the 
tingo around for preservation purp<!ses. 

The matter of sisiil is one of confining the sisal to the ufe of binder 
twine. 

The price of hemp, on tbc other hand, is now 2!) cents a pound, 
against sisal at li); and there is a tendency, therefore, of every 
cordage manufacturer to try and use the sisal. Everv penny |)er 
pound on the sisal price means $4,000,000 a year to the American 
farmer. Sisal at present is much below its article of parity, lind 
it means a great saving to the farmer; and we will have difficulty 
in keeping sisal in the binder-twine grade. We have so fur largely 
accomplished it by a voluntary agi-eement with the sisal manufac- 
turers, including al! the State penitentiaries. They have appointed 
a purchasing and distributing agent for sisal, and the import and 
sale restricts to a committee handling the matter. We would like 
very much to see that nobody could use sisal for anyihing else than 
the making of binder twine until that purpose is secure. 
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I want to say to Mr. Haugen — about the railway situation — that 
the arrangements set up for the movement of com and other food- 
stuffs have been established only for a period of from 15 to 20 days, 
with the hope of getting normal conditions restored. It is something 
we have had to undertake as a result of the degeneration in trans- 
portation, and it is purely a question of setting the foodstuffs of the 
country in motion, and we are in hopes that in 15 to 20 days the coun- 
try will be on its norma! footing. 

Mr. Hauoek (interposing). You mean after 15 or 20 days the sit- 
uation will be relieved? 

Mr. Hoo^-EH. We hope the situation will be normal. 

Mr. Hatjgen. What is your idea of the labor situation on the 
farms? We have received so many complaints about that. Have you 
reached any conclusion as to how the difficulty can be overcome? I 
understand the farmers are reluctant about putting in their crops, as 
they do not know whether the boys are going to the war or going to 
work on the farm. Everybody is worried about the supply of farm 
labor, 

Mr. Hoover. There can be no question about there being a question 
of agricultural- labor shortage. The shortage is not due so much to 
the draft as it is to the suction of industry by the high wages from 
the farm. 

On the other hand, the Secretary of War has undertaken, I under- 
stand, to furlough troops for harvest and the new draft is formulated 
in a way that if carried out in spirit by the local tribunals, ought to 
take the pressure off the agricultural labor in the new call. If it is 
not carried out in spirit intended the results are oppressive, and, as 
Mr. McKinley pointed out, we get it in one locality and in the other 
we do not. 

Mr. Haugen. Do you have reference to the factories competing 
with the farmers in wages? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haugen. And there is some thought of regulating the classes 
of labor? 

Mr. Hoover. No ; I only mentioned that as one of the causes. Then 
there is the problem of furloughing the soldiers for harvest. That 
has been a^eed to by the War Department. How far that is going 
to be effective I do not know. 

Mr. Hauoen. Are we to understand that this furlough means 
simply for the planting and harvesting, for a few weeks at a timet 

Mr. Hoover, So I understand. 

Mr. Haugen. I hardly think that is going to help the situation. 

Mr. Hoover. The other attempt to help has been through the or- 

fanization of town boys, high-school boys, some 3,000,000 of whom 
am told, are possible. I do not know how far it will be effective as 
a solution of farm labor. The other direction is the organization of 
community work. The Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of I^bor are developing, through their local agencies, as much 
organized help as can be organised. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. 'You have hope from that? 

Mr. Hoover. We have more hope from that than anything else. 

Mr. Haugen. It is a matter that is being ^ven serious consid- 
eration ? 
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Mr. Hoo\'ER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HadgeS. I appreciate that, but after all I think it is a very 
serious situation. After listening to your remarks this morning, I 
think it behooves us to give the matter more serious consideration 
in order that we might have food to supply the people— not only our 
people but for the world. I think it is a most serious proposition. 
I do not think the American people realize the situation with i-efer- 
ence to food. Your picture of the situation is bad enough, but I be- 
lieve that the danger is even greater than you have portrayed it here 
this morning. 

Mr. Hoover. I feel there is the anxiety about the labor situation, 
and if it develops to acute position at harvest, I would like to see 
a step further taken, I do believe that the time may ultimately come 
when the women can be introduced into those industries where they 
can appropriately replace man power, particularly the public-service 
industries. Obviously our town women are not much help from an 
agricultural labor point of view, but nevertheless there is a large 
amount of women power that can be utilized, and I believe the time 
will come when an increase in the man power of the United States 
must be obtained. 

Mr. Haugen, Undoubtedly there are various ways of going about 
it; just so w© find the way, that is all. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. I wanted to ask one more (juestion 
along the line I was asking before we took the recess. Even if every 
available acre is seeded, will the food problem still be acute during 
the next period of 6 months or during the next 18 months? 

Mr. Hoover. No. If we could have the 32,000;000 acres of extra 
seeding that we had last year and could have obtained a normal crop 
from those extra 32,000,000 acres, or, rather, the total area, we would 
have had no food problem to-day. We have to remember that we 
have a subnormal wheat crop, that we lost probably 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat by low yields. We have a subnormal corn crop, 
taking our normal crop at 2,700,000,000, for although the normal 
yield is 3.100,000,000 this year, its food value is below normal. If 
next year we could duplicate the same acreage we had last year and 
get a normal crop, we would have no fo(xl problem at all. The 
character of grain produced is less important than the quantity in 
this situation, 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. Assuming that we may not get a 
normal crop this year, and if we find ourselves able to hnance or 
extend credit to the men who need the seed and succeed in getting 
in every able acre, do you think we will have more food than we 
need? 

Mr, Hoover, Not a bit; we never can have more than we need. 
Even when I say that we have no food problem, I am assuming that 
Europe runs on their subnormal consumption. If we can give them 
their normal consumption, it would absorb more than we can pro- 
duce. In other words, there is no maximum that can furnish Europe 
with more than she can take in the present transportation outlook. 

Mr. Young of North Dakota. Do you think it would be dangerous 
and ill advised for us to sit by and see any portion of the land not 
seeded this year! 

Mr. Hoover. I do not think we should fail on a solitary acre. 
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Mr. McKiNLEY. Most of us have no opportunity to get at you or 
the President, either one, and now we nave a chance. You agree 
with «a, perhaps, that in exemptions there is a great difference in 
these local boards ; that some of them exempt as yon and I would 
and others do not. You have absolutely the ear of the President, 
and it would seem to me very important for our agricultural commu- 
nities that you impress upon the President so that he may impress 
upon the Secretary of War to have uniformity in these exemptions. 
We get real nice talk if we go down to the Provost Marshal, but no 
action. 

Mr, Hoover. I confess I have been to the Provost Marshal a num- 
ber of times. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. The President can get the action. 

Mr. Hoover. I have taken it up with the President and he issued 
a statement, which I understood was done more or less at the instance 
of Mr, Houston and myself, but it did not appear to remedy the com- 
plaints. 

Mr. McKiNLET, Not a particle. Some of us are just a little op- 
posed to giving blanket, autocratic authority, because in some depart- 
ments we have not thought it was absolutely a success, I wondered 
whether, under the license clause of the former bill, you can not ab- 
solutely control manufacturing? 

Mr. Hoover. No. The problem of saving to a manufacturer, for 
instance " You must not prodiice above a given amount ; you must 
reduce consumption in this emergency," or that " You must not use 
certain essential commodities in th ecourse of your manufactures " 
appears to use to be outside, at least, of the intent of the bill on 
wasteful practices. The bill provides penalties against willful waste, 
but willful waste was not interpreted from a legal point of view 
as the normal practice in waste and not the abnormal practice, that 
we want to impose in this emergency. 

Mr, McKiNijiY. Is it not possible for you in a bill to ask for defi- 
nite power, instead of broad-hlanket powers? 

Mr, Hoover. That is the constant embarrassment of meeting the 
unknown that develops in all of these measures, and in applying any 
measure to different localities and different circumstances. We have 
given a great deal of thought to this and we have attempted to limit 
the authority ourselves and to see wliether or riot it could be made 
effective, and I must confess that we do not get very far on it. What 
appealed to us that the broad limitation here is that it is a conserva- 
tion measure and could only be used for the purposes of conser\'a- 
fion, and that in itself is a great limitation on its use. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. For instance, you say that yoii would have to 
stretch your powers under the license act with manufacturers, T 
remember we tried to carefully provide in the bill that you could 
not control retailers that had sales under $100,000, but yon are abso- 
lutely pontroUing them. I approve of it, however, 

Mr. HoovEE, We are controlling them as to about 80 per cent of th' 
more patriotic. It is a voluntary arrangement. We have said, ir 
some instances under section 4, that they had to do it, but we can not 
make it effective. We know that and they know it, too, 

Mr. McKiuLEY. In line 16 of section 2, with the word "use" 
could not you practically ration the consumer? 
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Mr. Hoover. Well, I presume one could. I have the impression 
that one could extend these things beyond the spirit if you want to. 
I do not know how one could limit it to keep them within that range, 

Mr. McKiNLET. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairhak. Mr. Doolittle, 

Mr. Doolittle. Is there close cooperation between our department 
and the Director General of Railroads? 

Mr, HoovEB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doolittle. When you find that there is a need for cars, does 
the director geneial show a disposition to follow out your sugges- 
tions ? 

Mr. Hoover. The position is that the director general and his rail- 
way assistant have tneir point of view, which is directed entirely to 
the mobile operation of a railway, and our point of view is entirely 
toward getting the foodstuffs of this country moved in a rapid man- 
ner, and the two points of view do not always agree, and we do not 
get what we want all the time. 

For instance, the other day I asked that all box cais in this country 
should, until further notice, be used exclusively for the movement 
of food because of the dangerous situation arising in the large 
cities and the possible loss of com and potatoes, and they were not 
able to see eye for eye with me on that, and finally we compromised 
on a preference. My feeling was that a furniture manufacturer or 
an automobile manufacturer who has a friend in a railway super- 
intendent might still get his cars in the face of a preference, whereas 
I wanted the matter sharply defined off until we got the food situ- 
ation straightened out. That is the minor measure of differences, 
but I am not prepared to saj' that the railways are not right, 

Mr. Dooltitle. You stated a while ago that there is a scarcity of 
tin. Why is there a particular scarcity of tin as differentiated ^om 
other metals? 

Mr. Hoover. The increased demand for tin for munition pur- 
poi^ps — for direct munitions, and beyond that the greatly increased 
use of ration containers for these armies of some 12,000,000 men 
along the western front. They are eating to a large extent out of 
tin containers, and the amount of block tin available in the world 
is running short. 

Mr. Doolittle, And this H. R, 8718, which is the bill under con- 
sideration, if passed, would enable you to correct that situation? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. It has a provision tliat any article that is 
criticaJly necessary for the preservation of food. We have a vol- 
untary arrangement on tin. The tin-plate manufacturers are co- 
operating in a voluntary arran^ment, as are also the tin-container 
makers, but some trades are still using large amounts of tin — as 
tobacco — are still getting their material. 

Mr. DoorjTTLE. For such things as plug tobacco ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes; and the toilet articles. 

Mr. DooLiTTu:. Have you been able to stop that practice? 

Mr. HoovEH. We have not felt able to stop it. 

Mr. DooLirrLB. You can stop that under this bill if passed? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes; so far as might be necessary. 

Mr. DooLiTTLB. I think that is all- 

The Chairman. Mr. Wilson? 
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Ml-, V'lLsoN. Mr, Hoover, I was interested in your testimonj- here 
some time ago, when you spoke about Germany prohibiting the killing 
off of the breeding »nimals of that country. I wondered if any 
such action had been taken or contemplated by you in this couiitr\? 

Mr. HoovEH. No. I think that the whole cattle industry is one that 
will handle itself. We have had during the last year an undoubted 
increase in animals in spite of the enormous consumption, and we 
have felt that rather than to attempt to direct an industry of that 
involved character it is better to trv and leave it to patriotic service 
to furnish our present needs and leave the industry free. It is a 
much-involved problem, and in any event when one comes to try to 
restrict or direct the individual grower as to what animal he will 
dispose of and which he will not it becomes impossible. 

Mr. Wn^ON. You feel, then, that you are not able to handle it to 
any extent whatever? 

Mr. HoovEB. I do not think it is a feasible thing to do. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Hoover. I noticed in some eas^tern papers a short 
time ago about a clogging of the port of New York. You are famil- 
iar, I judge, from vouv association with Mr. McAdoo and others, with 
the situation; and let me ask you if you noticed the other eastern 
ports, like Philadelphia and those of the South, hate been used for 
the shipping of stuff abroad? 

Mr. HoovEK. All of what are known as the northern-range ports 
are badly congested. They are not congested, however, with food. 
They are congested with munitions material, and it is due to the plac- 
infr of orders for material long in advance and dumping it down at 
the port and awaiting an opportunity for transportation. For in- 
stance, at Baltimore there is a large tonnage, I believe, of munition 
materials dumped around the port. On the other hand, the foodstuffs 
of the United States are not blocking the ports particularly, because 
ihis country has been a large exporting country of grain and food 
for many years, and our port facilities are verv good for those puf- 
poses, and we can get quicK discharge. Our difticultv only lies in the 
mocking of the railways behind these ports through the munitions, 
and in order to remove that, we. at the present time, have directed a 
large part of the allied loading to the (5ulf. The start of the move- 
ment was made some time in December, and it became practically ef- 
fective by the middle of Jannaiy. and soon I should tnink 75 to 80 
per cent of the foodstuffs are going out that way. 

Mr. Wilson. As long as those eastern ports were so blocked, would 
it not have been advisable to use Galveston and New Orleans and 
these other southern ports, or wei* they inaccessible? 

Mr. Hoo\-ER. No; it was due to the inability to organize the trans- 
port of the cduntrv- ITntil the new railway control came into oj>era- 
fion it was more difficult to direct the movement of cars to such desti- 
nation. 

Mr. Wii-soN. Could you estimate within reason the amount of 
foodstuff that has been destroyetl by submarines? I wondered if you 
had anv data as to that? 

Mr. Hoover. No: I could get an accurate statement as to what has 
Itepn destroyed during 1017. I could, in a general way. say that the 
amount of loss ran ammt 12 per cent in April. 

Mr. Wilson. Just for that month? 
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Mr. HoovEB. Yes, sir; about 12 per cent of the actual food in that 
month; that has decreased to 1 or 2 per cent in October or November, 
and it has been at fairly now percentages until the last four or five 
days, when we have lost 35,000 tons of wheat since last Friday. 

Mr. WiLsox. It was just curiosity. I wanted to know something 
about the volume of it, I understood it was very great and I have 
never been able to ascertain. 

Mr. HoovEB. I would imagine for 1917 you could take it at least 
5 per cent of losses, or perhaps 7 per cent of the entire shipments 
fmn this country were lost, 

Mr. WiLSox. lou were a while ago talking about the scarcity of 
fats. Have ynu ever thought about removing the fat restrictions in 
the manufacture of different articles, and taxes on food products ( 

Mr. Hoovt:R. The oleomargarine question? 

Mr. WiLsox. I did not refer to that more than any other. That, 
of ciui-se, would come under it. 

Mr. Hoover. So far as our population is concerned, the total effet-t 
of lemoving the margarin I'estrictions would be to lower the prico. 
It would not increase the available food. It would make a lower- 
priced foodstuff ajid one of probably better avei"age quality than 
st»me of the butter the poorer class in this country have to-day. Th?re 
has been a revolution in the margarin manufacture in the last few 
years, in the practical substitution of vegetable oils for slaughter- 
horse products. The majority of Dutch margarin to-day is being 
made fi-om vegetable oil bases mixed with milk. ' . 

The sale of margarin, I am told, has increased in England about 
15 per cent of the total butter up to about 70 per cent, due partly to 
decrease in cow-butter supply. I have no doubt that we would have a 
fairly good margarinon the market for about the price of lard sub- 
stitutes, somewhere in the neighborhood of from 25 to 26 cents a 
pound. Such legislation has this great disadvantage that we must 
itot overlook, that it would be a severe blow to the dairy industry 
:iiul there are certain dietetic objections, I believe that the physiolo- 
gists all agree that butter contains a valuable element of vitiimines 
which do not exist in the margarin compounds. In any event, from 
the point of view of our people, we ha\e a supply of fats and we use 
or export them all — in fact our consumption of' fats is about 3 to 1 
of the European as it stands to-day. We would not add anything to 
our food supplies by such legislation because all fats are used in some 
form, although we would materially affect the price (juestion for a 
needy class of people. 

Mr. Wilson-, You take skimmed-milk cheese. I believe by using 
some vegetable oils that they could make a very good chees?, could 
they not, that would not be to the disadvantage of tlie pulalic ? 

Mr. HoovEK. That woidd certainlv increase the available foodstuffs. 

Mr. Wilson. That is what I am getting at. I was thinking of the 
food laws, placed on the statute books in time of peace, and won- 
dered if they were repealed, if that would be of any advantage to 
you ? 

Mr. Hoo\-EK, Theie is a distinction between the cheewe case and 
the margarin case, because the removal of those laws would not in- 
crease the food in the first case whereas the cheese case would, be- 
cause it would utilize more dairy material than it now does. 
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Mr. McLaughlin. This bill speaks of the President issuing regu- 
lations in accordance with this act. Will that lead to the licensing of 
these concerns? 

Mr. Hoo\-ER, No. My own view is that a simple form of regula- 
tion, simply stating that a hotel, for instance, was not to tlirow away 
stale bread, and they were not to consume more than so much of per- 
tain conmiodities per capita of their guests, is what is contemplated". 

Mr. McLattghlin. The former act provided for licensing. Has 
your work of enforcing that law led you to require a license fee? 

Mr. Hoo\'EK. No. 

Mr. McIjAugjiun, Ha^c not some of the manufacturers— the mill- 
ers, for instance — -been required to pay a percentage of all the wheat 
they milled, or a percentage of its cost ? 

Mr, Hoover. No. The case of the millers was one of charging a 
(lifferenee between the puichase cost of Goveinment and the price at 
which it was sold to the mills, in order to cover the cost of storage, 
administration, and other items. It was extended as a voluntary 
arrangement to other millers in oi-der to place aH upon an equal basis, 
and in return their excess product was taken for export, and they 
were guaranteed that upon the wheat they accumulated they would 
be relieved of any surplus or any loss in price in case of peace. We 
were in an unequal position that where a miller bought direct at the 
fair price he secured his wheat for less money than the mill that 
bought Government wheat, and there was no reserve to carry the 
stores of the country. 

We considered that every miH was interested in equalizing the stor- 
age through the year, as we have to carry in the elevators alarge por- 
tion of the wheat, and it was agreed that the cost ought to be dis- 
tributed over all the mills rather than the mills who bought Govern- 
ment wheat. It is a voluntary arrangement, v 

Mr. McLaughlin. Do you find that point of authority in the law ? 

Mr. HoovEH. It was purely a \oluntai'y airangement and agieed to, 
I believe, by 1,800 of the licensed mills. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Has it been enforced as to those who have not 
entei-ed into the agreement \'oluntarily ? 

Mr. Hoover. No ; we have never had any occasion to enforce it. 

Mr. McLaughlin, Has there been a coinplaint that the amount of 
charge made is more than necessary and that it amounts to a charge 
independent of everything else on the miller? 

Mr. Hoover, No; so far as I know we have never had that com- 
plaint, because the accounts and fairness in the matter are open to 
the whole milling public. The grain corporation accounts are filed 
with Congress here, and they are open to the miling trade. Anyone 
who wants them can see them, and they show that the total accumu- 
lation of that whole differential amounted, I believe, to about $1,- 
700.(100 on the Ist of January over and above the out-of-pocket ex- 
pense in handling the entire wheat, and it will be absorbed in the 
storage of the balance of the wheat and may perhaps leave a small 
shortage or balance. 

Mr. MtLACGHLiN. Is that turned into the Treasury? 

Mr. Hoover. No ; the whole wheat matter is operated through tlie 
grain corporation as a revolving fund. 

Mr. McLaitghlin. But they use that money in furthering their 
work ? 
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Mr. Hoover, Surely. It is a revolving fund, and they tiike nil 
receipts in and pay the expenditures out. 

Mr. McLauoiilin. I have little to ask about the other feutiii-es. 
!»«t it occui's to me that when you get to enforcing this at-t it might 
he well not to have the penalty so large. Yon are gouig to go np 
against, in all prohability, a great many small dealers, and if the 
i)unishment is severe — $5,000 or six years' imprisonment — it may be 
\ei-y hard to convict. The jury always, or a great many times, take 
into consideration the punishment that may be imposed. 

Mr. Hoover. My own view is that for the people like hotel keepers 
a fine of $25 is ample for each offense, but the only thing that one 
would want to "reserve would be the large manufa<Aurer who delib- 
erately set out to defeat the purposes, and a small fine wonld not 
biing some of them to time, I think you are light; that the proba- 
bilities are that the fine should be in some way adjusted to the nature 
of the crime. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Can you under this bill, if it should l)ecome a 
law, require the prodiicei^ and dealers, and all of them, to take out a 
license? 

Mr. Hoover. No. 

Mr. McLaughlin. If you coidd, the refusal to issue a license to 
one who has been guilty of serious violation of the law would be a 
very severe penalty of itself and might help yon to enforce the act. 

Mr. Hoover. The one object of all this is to make a lighter foi-m of 
puniwhrnent than is implied in the licensing feature of the food bill. 
That is a severe punishment, as we have found by experience, and 
we would always much prefer some sort of a small fine that could 
be enforced in the courts than to have left to our judgment the neces- 
sity of destroying entirely a man's good will. We have the utmost 
reluctance to enforce that part of the food bill and only re.=ort to it 
in exti-enies. 

Mr. McLacgiilik. Would it be well to incorporate here a license 
proposition, leaving it to your discretion to issue a license, -with a 
view to refusing it to one who had been found to be guilty ? 

Mr. Hoover. I had rather not have the power at all. In addition, 
the licensing machinery is a cumbersome machine. We have at pi-esent 
about 75.000 people under license, and the technical machinery alone 
of handling the license and the i-eturns that these firms make in reply 
to certain questions we ask of them involves over 600 clerks. The 
hotels and public eating places alone are 225,000, so you can see what 
an enormous extension of employees that would entail for a purpose 
that can be accomplished practically by police. In fact. I do not 
think there is much enforcement to be done, if it is law. Vou can 
take it that 98 per cent of the people obey the law, whereas if you 
attempt licensing them you have every individual to look after, 

Mr. McLaughlin. I think the experience of everyone who has had 
anything to do with criminal prosecution is that where the penalty 
is very severe the jury is reluctant to convict. 

The Chairman. Mr. Overmyer? 

Mr. OvEfisiYER. I was going to ask Mr, Hoover about the eoi-n 
situation, but Mr. Haugen brought that out fully. 

The Chairman, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Young of Texas, 1 think I had occasion to wire your depart- 
ment, pi'obably in December, from my State about the question of 
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the failure of the corn crop, excepting in a few counties in eastern 
and northeastern Texas. In proojibly 200 counties of the State or 
more there was a complete failure. Our people have had a world of 
trouble, and their first trouble has been to locate any corn with which 
to make their crops this year. I think the nearest they have found 
any quantity is in Missouri and Illinois, but at the time I left home 
they had not been able to get any transportation whatever. It leaves 
our farmers high and dry, without any corn available to grow this 
year's crop. Do you happen to know whether any arrangements 
have been made to relieve the situation down there? 

Mr. HoovBK, I think so. That present situation was one that we 
have devoted much attention to on account of the cattle. We got 
a larger number of cars in Texas for moving feeding stuffs, and I 
think they have been pretty freely moved. On Saturday I received 
information showing that Texas had idle cars on hand in the grain 
trade, and I understood they proposed to take some of them out. 

Mr. youNG of Texas. I am glad to know that. We had this fur- 
ther trouble down there with reference to cars: Something over 
3,000,000 bales of cotton were grown in the State this year. As you 
know, cotton goes on the market within a period of 90 days from the 
end of the harvest, when the crop is gathered. This year's cotton, 
in the main, has been bought up by the local merchants and local 
cotton buyers and financed by the local banks. The largest part of 
that cotton has been held and is now being held in the open yards 
and such warehouse facilities as we have, the reason being not that 
the people who own it can not get a satisfactory price, but they 
have not been able to transport it to buyers who want it for manu- 
facturing purposes, but who will not buy it unless shipment is 
guaranteed. 

Has that question come before you ? 

Mr. Hoo^'EB. We have nothing primarily to do with the cotton 
question, and I only know that in consultation with the railways on 
the whole question it was suggested that cotton, agricultural imple- 
ments, and fertilizers should be on a basis of equality with the 
movement of foodstuffs. 

Mr. YotiNG of Texas. This thought occurred to me : What cotton 
has been shipped in the main has come out by railway system and 
has helped to congest the eastern section, whereas under normal con- 
ditions that same cotton has gone out of Galveston, New Orleans, and 
other ports on the Atlantic, and if some arrangements could be made 
whereby this heavy weight could again be diverted and go out 
through the ports it went through in normal times, you would relieve 
this congestion in the East, and the manufacturers who have been 
threatening to close their doors in the East because they could not 
get the cotton, that trouble would also be relieved. 

Mr. Hoover. The problem of diverting from the northern-range 
ports to the Gulf ports is not entirely simple. A considerable portion 
of the cargo traffic, especially in such cases as cotton and flour and 
meat products, is carried on in passenger boats and transports, and 
those ships can not be diverted to the Gulf, and the consequence is 
ft certain amount of these materials must be constantly thrown into 
the northern-range ports. There is no help for that. On the other 
hand, as you say, a great deal more can be diverted than has been 
done. There is no doubt about that. 
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Mr. Young of Texas- There are some other thoughts that enter 
my mind. The oil mills of the country take up cotton seed and crush 
them. It is the oil product that goes into the human food, and you 
have the meal left, which is animal food. A great many of those 
mills are now being a^orbed by the packers of the countrj-. It has 
not reached my State to any extent yet, but I see the trend, 

I noticed a newspaper report a few days ago where the food con- 
troller of the State of Texas had issued some order fixing the rate of 
compensation that independent cottonseed buyers should have for 
the services they rendered. I do not remember the amount now, I 
want to call your attention to the fact that a few years ago the terri- 
tory was divided up in the various cotton -producing States, and one 
miJl wa.s not allowed to go over the dead line into another mill's 
territory, and by that means they controlled the price the farmer got 
for his cotton seed. There was no competition between the mills at 
all. Some laws were enacted in various States looking to that propo- 
sition. The independent buyer of seed, who, sometimes is a local 
merchant, sometimes a farmer, sometimes a man who engages in that 
business during the fall season, has been the saving of the farmers of 
our coimtry against the combination that formerly existed. He was 
not bound by any of these rules, and he was going out in the open 
market and buying the seed for what they were worth. I think I sec 
a danger, if you limit him to compensation for the seivices he actually 
performs — to such an amount that will drive him out of business. 
You would put us back in the shape we wei-e in when the oil mills 
divided up the territory. 

Mr. Hoover. One of the difficulties in the South, as we see it from 
a study of the situation, is that that same independent buyer is in 
effect a large part of the time in a position to force the producer, he 
is the countiy merchant and otliers to whom the producer is under 
some obligation or otherwise, and we felt that it was necessary for 
the protection of the producer himself that there should be some 
limits on their profits. 

I think the limitation was put at $2 a ton. But to come back to the 
economic problem involved, it can be shown that it does not have the 
effect mentioned. The governing factor in cottonseed oil price is 
the price of lard. Apparently about 60 per cent of cotton.seed oil is 
going info lard substitutes, and therefore the price of lard makes 
the price of cottonseed oil. That is, the differential between lard and 
lard substitutes is fairly constant, and the differential between cotton- 
(^eed oil and lard substitutes is also fairly constant, or should be, so 
that lard governs cottonseed oil. Hitherto the margin between the 
producer of cotton seed and the lard has been extremely wide be- 
cause of the intervention of the independent buyer and speculator, 
the intervention of the crusher, and the intervention of the oil refiner, 
and of the lard substitute manufacturer, all with a wide range of 
profit and of speculation — larger than in mofit other of the industries 
that we have investigated. The cost of these various operations are 
fairly constant and it is possible — and we take it as one prime intent 
of the food act — to see that none of those links in the chain take an 
extortionate profit out of their positions along the line. Therefore, 
after numbers of conferences with the groups, one by one agreed as 
to what was a fair differential for their particular operation in the 
trade, so that the margin between the lard price and the price of seed 
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to the producer is narrowed to the entire benefit of the producer. 
However, you have a commodity in which the price of the final 
product is regulated by other commodities which are variable. In 
any event, the interest of the producer must be to get all in between 
except proper handling and manufacturing charges, and we believe 
by the limits these links are now receiving the margin between lard 
and other governing commodities and the seed is narrower than it 
has been before. That is one reason why the cottonseed producer 
has received this year about 360 per cent of bis pre-war normal price. 
If you examine the prices, you will find that the market price of lard, 
for instance, is only 143 per cent of the prewar average. In other 
words, the margin has been narrowed to the benefit of the cottonseed 
producer. In order to do that it is necessary to establish the position 
of every link in the chain. 

Mr, Young of Texas. The only thing established in the order I 
saw reported in the paper was this independent buyer. It does not 
affect tlie oil mills in whose power reside the farmers of the country, 
but if this independent buyer who made his appearance on the scene 
a,nd who in turn had to sell to some oil mill it would place us back in 
the power of the oil mill. 

Mr. Hoo^■En. In our regulation of this differential, the whole of 
the trade must in effect pay about the same amount. If a man has a 
monopoly in a given locality and there is no independent buyer in 
that locality, he can not now take advantage of the producer, because 
. he can only obtain the same margins in any event. By that means 
the very thing has been accomplished that you believe was accom- 
plished by the independent buyer, 

Mr. YoTTKG of Texas. That is just on the oil. This is as far as you 
have gone with the buyer — to limit the price that the oil manufac- 
turer will get for the oil. 

Mr. Hoover. No. We have not limited the pri.ce at all. We ha\e 
only fixed a margin between lard substitutes and cottonseed oil. We 
fixed a maximum -margin of, I think, $12 or $13 between the price 
that the cottonseed crusher realizes for his product and what he pays 
for his raw material, and a maximum margin of $2 for the buyer 
beyond cost of handling tlie cotton seed. The net i-esult of the sum 
of all these charges is the difference between the producer and the 
final realizable price on the market. We have fixed no price what- 
ever. All that we ha^e done is to establish the series of margins, the 
excess over which we will iudge as extortion, 

Mr, YoTTNG of Texas. Have you had occasion to see what effect it 
had on the cottonseed markets of the country? 

Mr. Hoover. The effect of it, or other causes, was a rise in cotton 
seed from about $55 to $75 during the season. 

Mr. Young of Texas. That might have been in some sections, but 
it had the effect of reducing it $15 or $20 a ton in my country, 

Mr. Hoo^TER. That did happen in certain cases because there was a 
lot of gambling in cotton seed in anticipation that the price of lard 
would go up later in the year, because or a supposed scarcity of hogs. 
It was bound to be followed by a collapse of the speculators and by 
reason of the differentials in between, we cut out a good deal of specu- 
lation incidentally, to the benefit of both producer and consumer. 
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Mr. Young of Texas. In addition to the oil, the price of which 
seems to be fixed, there comes from the cotton seed the meal, which is 
of extreme valuCj especially to the stock-feeding industry of the coun- 
try, although being used more or lass now as human food, and there 
are your hulls, used as a stock feed, and your linters going into the 
manufacture of munitions. Do you think it is good policy to fix a 

Srice on the oil content of the seed that would likewise have one ten- 
ency with reference to the hulls and the linters? 

Mr. Hoover. The price of oil is not fixed by anybody. The price 
of oil is only controlled by the prices of lard, which has no price fixed 
at all. Under the pressure of the shortage of feed in Texas the price 
of cottonseed meal went to about $70 or thereabouts, a price at which 
it was impossible to preserve the Texas cattle, and, incidentally, if 
all of the meal in the South had been sold at $70 by the crushers and 
they had sold their cottonseed oil at a price regulated by the price of 
lard, tiiey would have been making much more than the agreed maxi- 
mum difterential. Therefore, in order to get that situation straight- 
ened out, we called a meeting of the cotton crushers in Houston, and 
we called coincidentally a meeting of the cattlemen of Texas, and we 
placed the whole facts before both sets, and asked them if they would 
not, between themselves, settle what was a fair price at which meal 
should be sold, and they mutually agreed on a basis of $50, with cer- 
tain differentials for protein content, etc. 

That was not a case of price fixing by the Food Administration 
or any attempt at it. It was merely a question of getting the buyer 
and seller to agree on a question that we thought it was desirable to 
solve. After it was fixed in Texas, the Louisiana producers were 
asked if they would adhere to it, and gradually, as a voluntary 
action on the part of the crusheis. the price of meal was fairly gen- 
erally established as from $47 to $50, depending on protein content. 
As the farmer buys the meal he gets such benefits himself. 

Mr. YouKG of Texas. In that case, that is the crusher and the 
cattleman agreeing on thase prices, but igainst the man who grew 
this cotton seed from which the meal was made there was a Itick 
back, and his profit was very much reduced. 

Mr. Hoover. Some 75 per cent of the cotton seed had already been 
purchased to start with and had been purchased for an average of 
much below the market ruling. This position was calculated on the 
market ruling for the seed. The producers of cotton seed were 
brought into the discussion as to the regulatioi^. Their representa- 
tives were here and had a very considerable hand in the regulations. 
The whole of the regulations put in were agreed to all the way from 
the large substitute manufacturer, and I believe by the independent 
dealer m cotton seed. There was no attempt by us to fix any price. 
The whole thing was worked out from stage to stage voluntarily 
with every element in the trade. 

Mr. Young of Texas. The point I want to makcj knowing the con- 
ditions as I do, is that it is a very dangerous thing for the cotton 
raisers of the South to be thrown back under the old system that 
they had, and that but for the independent buyer they would be suf- 
fering under it up to this hour. It is very dangerous to put a limita- 
tion on the independent buyer's services. He does not make a great 
deal of money. I know him personally. His service is that of hold- 
ing this market up to something near what the product is worth, and 
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but for him we would have to sacrifice our cotton. It would be very 
dangerous to the cotton grower if he were put out of business. He is 
an agency that helps to hold the price of this valuable product to 
what it should be. 

Mr, Hoover, He is not put out of action simply because he has an 
e^ablished maximum commission for handling his business, and 
there has been as much of the cotton seed passed through his hands 
this year as normally, but in any event any cottonseed producer in 
the South now knows what every element in tlie trade gets and what 
the cruder ought to pay him. He is for the first time able to know 
what he ought to get for his cotton seed. He is not dependent upon 
the statement made to him by the crusher or by the cottonseed buyer. 
Mr, YoDxo of Texas. Here is a further danger, as I see it. With 
the packers of the country, who absorbed the meat industries of the 
country, taking over now the other substitutes for lard, taking over 
all the oil mills as fast as they can get to them, finally I can see that 
they will have no competition in this field, and the farmer will be 
left at the merey of the packers when it comes to disposing of the 
cotton seed, and I do not think that anything ought to be done that 
would hasten that kind of a proposition. 

Mr. HooiTiR. I agree that that would be a vicious thing to have 
happened, and that it has been in progress; that the effect of the 
regnliifions established in this matter has be«n to stop the interest 
of the pa<'ker in acquiring any furthei- cottonseed mills. His whole 
object m acquiring these mills was to l>e able to buy cottonseed at 
the lowest price: whei-eas now he can only buy cottonseed on the 
basis of II differential, and he is no longer interested in absorbing the 
crushers, and I am told th,.*re has been ii cessation in the purchase of 
(cottonseed mills by tlie packers. 

Mr. VoiiNo of Texas. Does your department have anything to do 
with the embargo? 

Mr. HoovEB. Only in the sense that we have a voice in food re- 
strictions to be imposed as against othei-s than neutrals adjoining 
Germany. 

Mr. YouNC of Texas. The point I had specialiy in mind was Uiis, 
and I will come directly to it. There was last September — the last 
of September or the 1st of October— an embaigo placed against cit- 
ton Hnters, What department handles it? 

Mr, Hoover. The War Trade Board establishes the embargo and 
the cotton linters wei-e, I assume, embargoed because of their neces- 
sity for munition purposes. 

. Mr. Young of Texas. ,That was the point I wanted to arrive at. 
Of course, lintei-s being one of the things that enter into the mami- 
factiu-c of explosives, ought not to get into the enemy's country. We 
1-11 realize that, and want an embargo on that as strong as possible: 
' but lintel's ought to have a right to find a market in England and 
France and Italy, with our allies, and Hnters had been suiting it 7^ 
cents a pound, but when the embargo was placed against them I lie 
immediate effect was a drop from 7^ to 4^ cents per pound, and I 
don't think they are much higher than that now. Do yon know 
whether tliat embargo has been raised ? 

Mr. HoovEB. No : the whole problem of linters has nothing to do 
with me at all, and I have never given much attention to it. 
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Mr. Youxu of Texas. Then I will not go into that. Another tiling. 
I can conceive wiiy manv of your reflations woiilH lit in welt. 
Conditions that you find in congested cities, and so on. they would 
fit there when the same regulation would work a great hardship out 
in the country districts of the Nation. One recent order was where 

I would go to a grocery stoi-e to buy 50 pounds of flour T would have 
to huy 50 pounds of some substitute. That may be all right for the 
city, and I am not excepting to it, but I call your attention to the 
great agricultural sections. Farmers have made corn crops or oiher 

. substitutes. They have their corn or their oats or barley or rye, etc., 
lying aside for the year's supply, and in my country — and 1 ))re- 
sume it is pi-etty much true all over the agricultural section— -the 
fanner has his wheat ground at his local mill to niaki; his llour, or 
he has bis other substitutes ground. You can not convince that 
farmer that he ought to take 50 p<mnds of meal when he goes in to 
buy a 50-pound sack of flour. It is working a hardship on hiin. 

Mr. Hoover. That problem revolves ai-ound a problem of excliange 
milling; that it is a practice that has largelv dropped out of the 
northera agricultural sections. To a very small degree does it main- 
tain in the Northern States, but in the Southern States it still goes 
on in its old custom. Many of the farmers still obtain their flour 
from the mill by bringing their wheat to be ground. In putting in 

II regulation of this type, and one which was so critically necessary, 
to reduce the consumption of flour during March and April, we were 
fully aware that it would efl'ect certain hardships, but one has to 
bear in mind that we are in war. ,In an emergency situation and 
with a method that will solve 85 per cent of the problem tlie only 
thing to do is to put in that regidation and then start to remedy 
injustices. In the Southern States we have authorized our local food 
administrators everywhere to make any exceptions that were neces- 
sary, or, in fact, in the whole country, in order to fit individual 
cases. They have evolved a method by which the farmer who has 
his own supply of flour and his own supply of com meal can, on a 
mere statement to that effect, become liberated from the clutches of 
the regulation, I do not think there has been any feeling since that 
revised arrangement was put into effect. One can only test out this 
sort of measure by trying it on. 

It must be borne in mind that it is part vohintary, that only partly 
it was backed by legislation or force, and that there is no attempt to 
put it in action where it affects undue hardship. There is one thing 
I must say that I do not sympathize with, and that is the attitude on 
the part of any individual that he should be made an exception to a 
national necessity of such trivial order as this; that in every one of 
these southern farmers' cases in which we have had, I presume 300 
or 400 pi-otests, we have replied in this sense: That the national emer- 
gency requires us to reduce the consumption of flour by 30 per cent, 
and that we have put in a regulation that if followed loyally by the 
whole people would effect that end; that this is all we wish to accom- 
plish, and that if they will only consume 70 per cent of wheat flour, 
and tell us that by way of assurance, that is all we ask of them, and 
we also sometimes add to that the fact that many of the men in tho 
Food Administration have not touched wheat flour for two months. 

Mr, YoKNO of Texas. His point of view is (hat he has this com that 
he has grown; he has laid it aside for his meal; he has a method at 
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hand by which he has this meal produced, and I know, as a matter 
of fact, that these southern farmers eat that bread, and I dare say 
that they eat a greater per cent of it than any other part of the 
Nation, and what they are kicking about ia that they do. not want to 
pay their grocery merchant for something they have got in their 
cribs. 

Mr. HoovEB. As I say, such cases have been remedied, and all we 
ask for is that they reduce their total flour by 30 per cent. 

Mr. YonNO of Texas. If this bill should be enacted into a law just 
as written, where are the chief centers that we are t6 reach* 

Mr. Hoover. You mean in overconsumption ? 

Mr. YouKG of Texas. Yes, sir; what class of people? 

Mr. Hoover. I do not look at it from the point of view of centers. 

Mr. Young of Texas. I mean those people whom the law will 
reach. 

Mr. Hoover. The control of the manufacturer as to the better 
ntitization of our food is the primary thing; the second thing is the 
control of distribution in such a way that whatever we have of sup- 

Elies in the country should be as nearly equally divided as possi- 
le; that there should be control of public eating places, where there 
is the most evident wast? in the country, and the one that has the 
greatest influence on the feeling among saving people in the country, 
and is unquestionably the largest waste in proportion to the number 
of people that arc cared for. 

Mr. Young of Texas. This is a pretty extreme penalty. What I 
want to know is whether it was the intention to reach out to the indi- 
vidual homes of the country? 

Mr, Hoover. I do not see that there is any way under this act to 
reach into the individual home except in this particular, that if we 
have 70 per cent of our flour available only it means that the hmne 
must reduce its consumption by 30 per cent, because only that amount 
will be distributed and would ever reach the retailer, and, therefore, 
that the home would not be able to obtain it. That is the only point 
where it would reach the home. There is no need of starvation; 
other thing? are available that will quite well substitute for it. 

The Chairman. Anything, Mr. Heflin? 

Mr. Heflin. Going back to the proposition, what are the pros- 
pects for a crop of general food supplies this year as compared with 
last year? 

Mr. Hoover. Winter wheat is the only item of which there is any 
definite position, and, as you know, the prospects for winter wheat 
were very poor nt the end of December. The heavy snow over the 
country has considerably improved that condition, and I believe the 
Department of Agriculture has hopes now of a more nearly normal 
yield on the present outlook. Tlie acreage is the largest in history. 

Mr. Hefi-in. Much larger than 1917? 

Mr. Hoover. It is about 2,000,000 acres larger than 1917, and it is 
9,000,000 larger than the prewar normal. 

Mr. Heflin. Mr. Baer has introduced a bill here asking for appro- 
priations to aid faimers in buying seed wheat. Do you know of any 
conditifws among the farmers that would warrant and justify the 
Government in appropriating money for that purpose? 
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Mr. Hoover. The situation of two or three continuous poor yields 
in North Dakota and Montana and in the bad yield o{ Oklahoma 
and in certain portions of Texas, all of which make it extremely diffi- 
cult for a large number of farmers to get seed and get on their feet, 
makes the necessity of tlie bill introduced by Mr. Baer a question of 
what there is being done in these localities. A great deal of effort 
is being made locally to handle that itroblem. On the other hand, 
as I expressed my view before, I believe that an appropriation by 
the Government to the Farm Loan Board would help, and I believe 
the hoard would intelligently handle this proposition. 

Mr. Heflin. That is what I wanted to hear you on. I will be 
heartily in favor of it if it is necessary. 

Mr. Hoover. I do net think they should take a national risk of 
losing an acre, and it might be that local development will solve this 
problem. Assistance through such an intelligent body as that would 
certainlv do no damage, and might do some good. 

Mr. McLAueHLiN, Have you talked with the Farm Loan Board as 
to a plan for handling this^ 

Mr. Hoover. I have not for some months, but Mr. Quick, of the 
Farm Loan Board, had a fairly well-developed planfor some time. 
I think Mr. Lever also had some discussion with him. 

Mr, Heflin. Do you know enough about that situation to express 
an opinion as to the amount of money necessary to be expended to 
Bupply these farmers with seed ? 

Mr. Hoover. My feeling is that it might be managed without any 
actual loss if handled through credits. I do not think that it is 
necessary to give money or seed, but to give some form of credit by 
which people can mortgage their crops and probably with guaranties 
from coimty officials or guaranties from their local banks or local 
associations would effect the security. 

Mr. Heflin. If an emergency should arise of this character, when 
perhaps the farmers would not have time to go through all of these 
various processes of getting the money necessary through some loan- 
ing source, have you any suggestion to make as to what the Govern- 
ment should do? 

Mr. HoovEB. It seems that the time involved in setting up a Gov- 
ernment bureau, in any event, to handle these cases would ba, if we 
can judge by the way things ordinarily go, worse than managing it 
through the Farm Loan Board and local associations. I have a feel- 
ing that there are no people on earth so quick to organize themselves 
as the people of this country ; that we would see organizations spring 
up if they knew of any method by which it could be done. 

Mr. Hefi-in. Do you care to express an opinion as to the amount 
of seed wheat in these sections that it would take to properly equip 
these farmers with the seed desired! 

Mr. Hoover. I can state at once the whole value of the spring seed 
wheat — the whole lot is only $75,000,000, and I do not assume that 
there is 10 per cent of that involved. Ninety par cent of the 
spring seed wheat of the country will take care of itself automati- 
cally, so that roughly speaking, this does not involve more than 
$7,500,000 or perhaps $10,000,000 so far as seed wheat is concerned. 

Mr. YouNo of North Dakota. That does not include feed! 

Mr. Hoover. No. 
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Mr. McLauohun. Does the same necessity exist in reference to 
feed that does to the ^rain for planting purposes! 

Mr. HoovzH. There is a problem of corn seed; that is not a problem 
of getting the money but of obtaining seed which will germinate. 
The Chaibman. Anything, Mr. Lee? 
Mr. T.HF- . I think not. 

Mr. Cakdler. Following out what Mr. Young said a moment ago, 
I have a letter which I will read: 

CoEiNTH, MiBS., February 6, 1918. 
Hon. E. S. Cardub, M. C. 

WaxMngton. D. C. 
■ Deab Mr. Cakdlkb: A number of tbe sninll grocerymen h«re do not know 
whether tliey are forbidden to sell Hour witbout sellii^ at the same time an 
equal amount of " substitute." or whether they are simply 11mit«4l to celling jnst 
so much to each customer. We have gotten nothing except what we have seen 
In the newspapers. 

This Is alK>ut on & par with aslilng the "wholesale price of chickens," but 
will you please enlighten us? I think the order, as I have seen It, applies to 
them as much as to any one, but they are not satisfled. 

Thanking you In advnnce for your Idndness, I am, with personal regards. 
Yours, very truly, , 

W. D, Conn. 
Here is another one : 

Beluont, Miss., February 7, 1919. 
Mr. E. S. Candles, Jr. 

Deab Sir : Under tbe food regulation, we understand thnt we "-tail merchants 
have to sell an equal amount of cereal with a sack of flour. Now, our trade 
here, as you know, only uses one meat of flour per day, and that is for break- 
fast, and we do not handle the meal, as the farmers have plenty of corn to 
make the meal out of. We would like to know the facts of the case and 
oblige, 

Yours, truly, 

W. T. CuuE & Son. 

These are very small merchants in small towns in the country. 
How will they conduct their business in order to stay within the 
limitations ? 

Mr. HoovEB. The amendment to the general regulations, as I say, 
has gone out all through the Southern States and I think probably 
by this time they all know what the change is, that any farmer who 
has any actual substitutes for wheat, by a simple statement of that- 
fact can buy the flour, 

Mr. Candi-er. So that a merchant will be permitted to sell to him 
whether he buy an equal amount of cereal or substitute flour? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. I might say this is a pretty clear case of what 
can happen to a regulation, that the only section of the United States 
that we have had any objection on that plan that we call 50-50 
sales has been the Southern States, and in that region there is a 
special condition of the farmers, and it has had to be met by a special 
change to meet the situation. There has been some difficulty in se- 
curing rapid enough distribution of substitutes to maintain all points. 

Mr. Candler. I understood you to say that this was only a volun- 
tary proposition which you have put up to them! 

Mr. Hoover. It is partly a voluntary proposition put up to the 
retail trades; it is compulsory on the wholesalers. 

Mr. Candler. There is no penalty attached to it at all? 

Mr. Hoover. No; not for the retailers, except the possibility of vio- 
lation of section 4 and their ultimate necessity to buy 50-50 from the 
whcJesaler. 
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Mr. Cavvlsk. It is just a question of whether they would nbide 
by it or not? 

Mr. HoovEH. Yes; if they do not abide by it they will no donbt 
get a telephone call from the local administrator and he will say 
that they are not cooperating with him. They, of course, must 
buy 50-50 from the wholesalers. 

Mr. Candi^r. You find that most of the people in the country com- 
ply with the request pretty generally? 

Mr. Hoover, les, sir. 

Mr. Cakdler. What these people want to do is to find out what is 
required and they gladly comply. That is what they are trying 
to do. They wanted this information and that is the reason I was 
asking for it. 

The Chairmah. Gov, Euhey, do yoa wish to ask any questions 
now? 

Mr. RuBET. There has been no attempt, or there is not any inten- 
tion, of cutting down the supply of bread to the Army ? 

Mr. Hoover. No. 

Mr. RuiiEY. Either 4n this country or in Europe? 

Mr. Hoover. No. We have adopted the same voluntary methods 
in the cantonments that we have taken among the civilians. We 
have committees in most cantonments, where we have the Ecrgeanta 
and privates interested in assisting the administration. We have 
the most extraordinary results in some of the cantonments in the 
food consumption. In fact, they put it in with some discipline that 
could not be effected with the civil population; but it is wholly 
voluntary, 

Mr, EuBET. It is the intention to see that the soldier gets plenty of 
gcod, substantia! food ? 

Mr, Hoover. Yes; and obviously, the civil population as well. 

Mr. Akderson. You spoke about somewhat large supplies of wheat 
and rice in Australia. Is there any shipbuilding there? 

Mr. Hoover. Australia has some shipbuilding, but Australia pro- 
duces little iron and steel, and in building ships they need import 
plates, and Europe is short of plates. 

Mr. Akdebson. So that the small possibility there is in ship- 
building construction over there would not relieve that situation? 

Mr. Hoover. No. As sailing ships are practically useless in the 
war zone, the shipping control in England, France, and here have 
developed and have carried into operation a plan by which the sail- 
ing ships are sent on fo the Pacific and some of them are engaged in 
transporting wheat from Australia to this country. We are now 
getting in somewhere between a million and a million and a half 
bushels a month of Australian wheat, and we hope to see that in- 
creased to three millions, but that seems to he the limit of that 
possibility. 

Mr, Anderson. I take it that this 50-50 business will largely 
increase the burdens upon the somewhat inadequate corn-milling 
machinery ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. 

Mr, Anderson. Has there been any substantial increase in the 
price of com meal in the country ? 

Mr. Hoo\-ER, There has not been any great increase since the 
50-50 plan began. There is a possible direction of expansion in the 
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com-milling equipment, and that is the great number of mills which 
run one Bhift. It is, however, iinpc^sible to get the small mill to its 
fullest capacity without first creating the demand, and we are in 
hopes that, as a result of the increased demand for corn meal fol- 
lowing this regulation that it will stimulate these mills to put on two 
shifts and thus increase our capacity. 

One critical matter is the oatmeal. The destruction of two large 
oat mills in the last year has seriously cut into the capacity. Those 
mills are being rebuilt and will be ready to operate by the 1st of 
April we hope. We can certainly consume or export much more 
oatmeal than we have the present capacity to mill. Barley had 
never been used as flour in any great amount until lately, and under 
the 50-50 rule there is a great demand for it. The wheat millers of 
the country are able to mill barley. It is practically the only cereal 
that they can mill in the normal wheat-milling machinery, and in the 
last few weeks they have increased their output of barley flour up to 
about 20,000 ban-els a day. 

That also brings up another question of some difficulty as to 
whether rr not we ouglit to have tne brewers to go on when we can 
now use the barley for flour, 

Mr. Anderson. I was going to ask you about that phase of it. 
What reduction, if any, has been made in the amount of barley used 
for brewing purposes? 

Mr, Hoover, We put in a regiilaticn reducing the alcoholic contents 
in beer from 4i to 2J which is calculated to reduce the barley con- 
sumption about 30 per cent and then another regulation at that same 
time by which the amount of cereals consumed were directly reduced 
by 30 per cent, 

Mr. Akderson, Is there a considerable amount of sugar and rice 
used in brewing beer how ? 

Mr. HooiTat. The rice is used as broken rice, for which there is 
apparently very little other market. That I do not lock on as so 
much of a less as barlev itself, and there is of course, as you know, a 
great deal of corn used in brewing, and the corn used in brewing is 
used in the form of grits which absorbs a certain amount of com- 
milling capacity. AH together, the brewing question is a tangled 
skein which is difficult to solve as a conservation measure. 

Mr. Anderson. This bill in its present form relates to the "use, 
manufacture, sale, or distribution of any feedstuffs," etc., or the 
"production, manufacture, or preservation of any foodstuffs." In 
other words, there is an interrelation of all of these activities; that 
is the sale or manufacture or use or distribution of all of these dif- 
erent agencies? 

Mr, HoovEB. Yes. 

Mr. A^DERso^•. It seems to me that it would simplify and some- 
what limit the authority in the bill if the sale related to the persons 
who are ordinarily engaged in the sale of it and not to everybody in 
general, and the same wav with reference to the manufacture. It 
broadens the scope of the bill tremendously, and I think in a way it 
is foreign to what ycu have in mind by relating each of these activi- 
ties to all of the manufacturing or selling agencies. In other worda. 
a manufacturer may sell and may not. 

Mr, Hoover. I should think that that might be amplified. 

Mr. Akderbon, I have no further questions. 
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The Chairman. Let me ask you just one or two questions. The 
license section of this present law is very broad. Have you used 
it to control the fertilizer and farm implement section or the bill 
at all^ 

Mr. Hoover. That portion of the bill was delegated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and they have not as y.t put those tradss under 
the license. They have baen discussing it for a consid.rable time, 
and I believe that they intend to at a fairly early date. 

The Chairman. You say that this bill is not intended and would 
net take in the ordinary householder at all ? 

Mr. HoovEfi. No. 

The Chairman. It would reach the retailer? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes; that is the intention, through distribution and 
control of sales. 

The Chairman, Do you happn to know about what percentage 
of the people of this country eat at hotels and public eating places? 

Mr. Hoover. Various estimates approach it in different ways, not 
as to the number cf people but as to the food consumption. 

The Chairman. That b what I had in mind. 

Mr. Hoover. And these" estimates vary from 12 to 20 per cent. I 
would like to add that in reducing the consumption of a people ob- 
viously one wants to approach it at that part of the population 
where the consumption is mort i xtravagant, and the hotel is the 
most flngrant, probably, of that type. 

The wealthy classes come next. Probably 50 per cent of that 
total population should not rghtly be reduced at all. Reductions 
in consumption should be made so far as possible to affect the cla^ss 
who consume most per capita, and therefore the hotel consumers 
stand out as of more importance than one might think in its simple 
mathematical ratio to the total. 

The Chairman. In this 50-fiO order of yours, touching the nse 
of substitutes for flour, what will the effect on the price of the sub- 
stitute be by limitation of the amount of flour which may bi us:;d? 

Mr. Hoover. So far we have had no consequential rise in the price 
of substitutes. I do not think we are likely to hav3 any. 

The Chairman, You think there is no danger there? 

Mr, Hoover, No; the trades are cooperating very well. 

Mr. Anderson, Right there, out in my State, I think, there is a 
very eo'nsid rable rife; at least, the food administration has appar- 
ently been very much concerned about that situation. 

Mr. Hoover. The rise has not been in the retailers' hands. There 
has been a fimdamental rise in the price of barley, and that rise 
in the price of barley, as W2 sse it, is not due to this, but to two 
other causes. Barley has reached an extraordinary figure, due to 
the allies buying barley and the brewers trying to buy their stock 
for the balance of the year. That is the prime trouble in your State, 
I think. 

The Chairman. Haven't we had some trouble with potatoes? 

Mr. Anderson, I think that we have no trouble with potatoes; 
but it is my impression — and I am basing it on letters I have received 
and n-wspaper quotations of substitutes and upon the activities of 
the Food Administration — that there has been an increase in com- 
meal and oatmeal and all down the line of substitutes. 
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Mr. Hoover, Before we undertook this, we issued a warning and 
had an understanding from the leading mamifacturers and the 
wholesalers — of course we could not do anything with the retailer — 
but the wholesalers agreed with us that there should be no advantaga 
taken of this situation, and I am satisfied that they stuck to their 
assurance, but I do not doubt it will break out in localities and we 
will have to see to it. 

The Chairbian. How long has this order been in effect ? 

Mr. HoovEB. Since the 1st of February. 

The Chairman. Has it been in effect long enough to give you any 
examples in the way of saving? 

Mr. Hoover. There have bi:en a few, but I hardly like to rely upon 
them because the saving has been so large that I do not Imow whether 
to attribute it to this regulation or o'her causes. The effect in New 
York was to drop the sales of flour from 11,000 barrels a day down 
to 5,000 barrels, but whether that is the effect of the regulation or not 
I do not know. One effect may be to drive people to eating the home 
stock before they buy again. 

The Chairman. In a great city like New York or Chicago, people 
do not generally keep very much flour on hand, do they ? 

Mr. Hoover. No. 

The Chairman. They buy in small quantities? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. The case of New York is rather interesting 
from other points of view. The normal consumption of New York 
in flour over a period of three years was about 16,000 barrels a day. 
The consumption from last October has been about 11,000 brirrels 
a day, showing the effect of the voluntary conservation, and I take 
this last drop to 5,000 barrels as due to something elsa besides our 
regulation, and I have no doubt that it will return above that. 

The Chairman. The language of section 2 would apply to the 
manufacturer, producer, carrier, distributor, or other person. Did 
I understand you to say this morning that you did not desire that 
this law should apply to the producer or the carrier? 

Mr. Hoover. No. It is no use legislating things you can not do. 
You can not control the producer in any event. 

The Chairman. And you have legislation to control the carrier? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman, So that what you are really driving at is to con- 
trol the manufacturer and the distributor? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. 

The Chairman. Any further questions, gantiemen? 

Mr. YoDXO of Texas. In your statement m chief this morning, you 
spoke of the fertilizer question and you referred to cottonseed meal 
and some limit to its use. I did not quite catch that. 

Mr. Hoover. I said it was desirable that all cotton seed should go 
to the crusher to have the oil extracted instead of being used as 
fertilizer direct as seed, as distinguished from meal. 

Mr. Young of Texas, So far as my section of the country is con- 
cerned, they do not use the cotton meal for fertilizer, but in the sec- 
tion where they use fertilizer at all we have some farmers that use 
the meal for fertilizer, and it would be verv- unfair to step that, 
because we have no other source to get feitilizer. It is not used 
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extensiTely in my State, but cottonseed meal is one of the prime 
factors that makes it a fertilizer. 

Mr. Hoo\-EB. There is no idea of curtailing that, but if ycu would 
study the 1916 cottonseed crushing, you would find that 20 or 30 per 
cent, or somewhere in that neighborhood, of the crop never reached 
the crushing mill ; that apparently 30 per csnt of the seed produced 
must either have been used as seed or directly as a fertilizer, and 
some of it lost. 

Mr. YoDNQ of Texas. I do not know whether it is so in the other 
States or not, but I can speak for my State and say that no cotton 
seed is used in my State for fertilizer, and a part of that cotton seed 
is reserved for the next planting. 

Mr. Hoover. There is a loss after making allowances for that. 

Mr, YooKO of Texas. Some few people reserve a certain amcunt of 
seed to feed a milk cow, but none is used for fertilizer. It is a too 
expensive thing to waste the saed when you can get the elements in it 
that make the fertilizer. 

The Chairman, You will find that many people in the eastern sec- 
tions do use raw cotton seed for fertilizer. It has been a question 
among farmers fcr a great many years as to whether or not the use 
of cotton seed for fertilizer is not as economic as it is to sell the seed 
and use meal. 

Mr. Young of Texas. We formerly used the cotton seed as a 
fertilizer. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hoover, ycu referred to certain tables this 
morning, but vou did not put them in the record. Do you think those 
tables would be of value to the committee? If so, I would be very 
glad, when vcu come to revise your remarks, for you to put thera 
m the record. 

Mr. Hoo^^a{. I will put them in the right place. 

Mr, Youno of North Dakota. You were speaking of the number 
of kicks that come in. I would suggest that the really great number 
of people who want to cooperate, they do not write any letters, while 
thos3 wlio kick do. My observation has been, out through my section 
of the country, that there has b?en a very general desire to cooperate 
with you in all your conservation measures, and I have never had a 
single letter since you took office down there making any kick from 
my district about any measure of yours with respect to conserving 
food. 

The Chairman. May I ask ycu one more question that has occurred 
to me? Have you found the food-survey proposition contained in 
the food -product ion act of any value to yonr work! 

Mr. Hoover. It would be and, no doubt, it will b3. One difficulty, 
for that survey to bs accurate, it takas so long to compile the results 
that in a situation like we are in, as opportunism's having to change 
our point of view every day, we have to make shifts to other methods. 
There is data developed by that survey wuich we can use and is of 
considerable importance. 

For instance, take the sugar situation at the present moment. 
For the first time in history we know what the amount of sugar is 
which is required to saturate the distribution machinery of this 
country. It is actually about 700,000 tons. We therefore have a 
guide as to the amount required to fill an exhausted situation. 
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Mr. McLaughlin. Hare the fariMrs indiTHlually <«■ has an as- 
sodation in Mieliigiin of beet growess comferred with 3<ou mbout 
their denunds of $10 for beets) 

Mr. HoovEB. Yes. The beet growers, in fact, for the whole coun- 
try have conferred on that snbject, and we have there a typical qoar- 
rel of the type of labor quarrels, and this particular quarrel lies be- 
tween the beet producn* and the beet factory. We do not pretend 
to any authority in that matter, but we tried to use our good offices 
in order to see that production was not interfered with. In that 
case we endeavored initially to bring about agreements between the 
factcries and the producers. We succeeded in certain localities in 
making agreements between them, and in other localities we failed. 
In the cases where we failed we proposed that both sides should 
appoint a representative, and we would appoint further representa- 
tives, and they should both be bound by the findings of such com- 
mittees. The factories, however, would not agree to that measure 
because of the liability to which they would be bound. We then 
decided that we would appoint committees to inquire into the cost 
of producing beets and fair profits to the beet producers in order 
that we might have in our possession a fair and undoubted state- 
ment as to the situation. From this we would be enabled to carry 
on a better-based negotiation with the factories. The great diffi- 
culty in this matter is to obtain concrete data on either side. By 
degrees we are getting in these reports of committees and trying 
to strai^ten out the matter very much after the fashion you 
straightened out the labor trouble. 

Mr. McLaughlin. It looks as if the Michigan beet growers had 
set their stakes demanding $10 a ton and the manufacturers say 
that they can not pay that unless they can sell their sugar for at 
least 8 cents, and as the price is below that it makes at least a 
delicate situation. 

Mr. Hoover. I think there is a solution in it. 

Mr. Haugbn. In connection with the question asked by Mr. Young 
as to the fixing of prices, what was done about fixing the prices of 
meats % 

Mr. Hoover. Nothing. There has been no price fixed in the meats 
in any form, with a partial exception, and that is that we assembled 
a representative committee of hog producers and asked them what 
sort of a minimum basis for hogs, assuming that we could effect 
some sort of a minimum guaranty or assurance, would stimulate 
production. The fat supplies of the Nation are just as vital as the 
breadstuff supply. That ccmmittee recommended to us that if we 
could maintain a minimum of $15.50 at Chicago on hogs, that such 
a minimum would stimulate production. We replied to the hog- 
growing community as a whole, that we would use the allied pur- 
chases of pork products, which represents 10 to 15 per cent of the 
total production, to maintain that minimum, ,so far as we could. 
We have done so with some difficulty, because the run of hogs in 
December and January is always larger and the price usually falls 
and rises to higher prices later. 

Mr. Hadoen. There is a combination, that is, a purchasing agent, 
for the allies? 
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Mr. Hoover. Tlie whole of the allied purchases in pork products, 
and our own Government's, are coordinated by the Food Adminis- 
tration. We do not do the buying actually, but we have machinery 
for the distribution of orders, eo that the matter may be handled 
without discrimination against our producers, 

Mr. . A representative of the cattle association the other 

day represented to us, or to the committee, that prices vrere being 
fixed on meat, 

Mr. Hoover. That is nonsense. We have asked committees of the 
cattle raisers to work cut some constructive measure that would pro- 
tect their interests within the limits of what we could do, and as 
our purchasing power in the beef is so much smaller than it is in 
pork products our influence on. price was of little importance, 
and, therefore, there has been nothing done at all. 

Mr. Hadoen. Is not your purchase price enough to influence the 
market price? 

Mr. HoovEB, Not at all so far. With these increasing allied de- 
mands it may be eventuated that we can do sometliing. As we had 
very large orders to place in January, we told the packers that we 
felt tliat in the execution of these orciers that they should not drop 
the price of cattle. That is not price fixing. 

Mr, Haugen. Has any agreement been entered into as to the 
profits of the packers? 

Mr. Hoover, They have been put under license, and the five big 
packers' profits have been fixed at a maximum of 9 per cent on their 
meat busmess. That was on the theory laid down by the President 
that traders should have as maximums their prewar average profit, 
and therefore we fixed that as the maximum. There is no guaranty 
that thov will get it. 

Mr, Hauoen. Is that 9 per cent on the capital invested? 

Mr, Hoover. That is on the actual capital invested. 

Mr. Hauoen, How is it ascertained? 

Mr. Hoover, The value of the plant and improvements is taken 
from the packer's books, and there is in addition to that liis borrowed 
capital which is employed in the business, all of which is taken as 
part of the capital employed. 

Mr, Hacgen, Has there been any investigation as to the selling to 
subcompanies at reduced prices? 

Mr. Hoover. The problem of the by-products and what we call 
the transfer value of those to other concerns we have gone into and 
are making from time to time rough checks on the prices at which 
those are transferred. In order to encompass that end of the busi- 
ness with some kind of a maximum, we put in the regulations that 
they must be transferred at the market price ; but, as you know, there 
are some of those commcdities for which there is no particular 
market. 

Mr. Hacgen. The regulations provide that it must be by actual 
value? 

Mr. Hoover, Yes. We are awaiting the reports of the Federal 
Trade Commission to see if they can report anything more con- 
structive. I may say that we have different regulations for the small 
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packers generally than we have for the big packers. The small 
paclcers have been put on a basis of 2^ per cent of their turnover. 

Mr. Haugen. What profit would that yield? 

Mr. Hoover. The big packer would have had about 12 or 14 per 
cent on that basis. And that is the reason we put him down to 9. 

Mr. Haugen. Under this arrangement the practice of selling to 
subsidiary companies at reduced prices has been eliminated? 

Mr. Hooter. So far as we know. 

(Whereupon, at 4 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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